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Editorial 


college literary magazine leads perilous life. 
devoted the ideal fine writing, which has never his- 
tory produced any mass popular enthusiasm. prey 
the poverty that seems the lot all art, and apathy 
and inexperience its student community. Although 
part long liberal tradition education, gains little 
stability from its heritage, for each college generation brings 
its own formlessness the magazine, and through struggles 
for character and maturity. The publication itself enjoys 
uneasy adulthood best. worst, lumpy with the 
undigested ideas too many sophomores. However, the 
magazine’s greatest value and justification comes from the 
same mental tautness that may produce such faults. Its vi- 
tality must lie the ferment and growth college en- 
vironment rather than any more sculptured state be- 
ing. 

Our job the Quarterly express the intellectual 
discoveries and experiments this student age. Our goal 
one naturalness and honesty. want reflect the fresh- 
ness and adventurousness young art, which are its great- 
est charms, and avoid the kind timidity that leads self- 
consciousness and pretention. times will derivative 
spite ourselves, for are the age when either imi- 
tation rebellion inevitably reveal the deep influence 
our ancestors. will not seek controversy for the thrill 
quarrel, but will not avoid when springs alive from 
life. Where there any spirit artistic enthusiasm criti- 
cal discovery alive the campus today, our duty co- 
ordinate and present the student community 
whole. 

Creative and critical writing the student level are 
natural outgrowth any education that has the power 
disturb and stimulate its participants. ever the Quarterly 
were love its place campus, the inhabitants these 
classrooms could longer claim alive university 
students. 
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Space, Time 
and Chapel Hill 


Active men leading productive lives leave many things behind 
them serve aids and hindrances those who follow. One 
the most tangible, illuminating and often most exasperating 
these are the buildings they build and the places they put them. 
Buildings generally fascinate because they are forced upon 
when must live and work them. They are constant reminder 
and record history. Some them are interesting and make 
curious about their creators. few are great and make revere the 
men who built them. Most them, however, serve lessons 
not models. quickly learn should shelter ourselves with 
simplicity, directness and dignity; and should avoid falseness, 
pomp and ostentation. 


While are college, are usually faced more immediately 
than any other time with the problems adapting ourselves 
the structures other generations. Universities are relatively old and 
stable institutions. For financial reasons, buildings they erect are 
seldom torn down. The academic world has never been famous 
this country for excellence its taste architecture. living 
and working these buildings are often fairly painful experiences. 
This frequently serves stimulate interest the men who built 
the buildings and their motives. 

When examine our own university, let try inspect 
its architecture objectively possible terms the people who 
built and the currents their times. Measuring them their own 
terms can perhaps determine what merit order pre- 
serve it. can then proceed with our own building within the 
frame reference our heritage yet not burdening ourselves with 
past bunglings. 

The first period building activity the university roughly 
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coincides with the Nineteenth Century. Until recently the archi- 
tecture this period has been much maligned. Since Sigfried Giedi- 
on’s inspired Norton Lectures Harvard 1938-39, the building 
habits our great-grandfathers have started become respectable. 
try understand them now with the humiliy knowing 
are our fathers’ sons. not quite relinquish our former opin- 
ion that Nineteenth architects were possessed the devil, 
least now concede was very interesting devil. 


Perhaps, eventually, respectability may even come the two 
benighted groups that currently defile our century—the archaeo- 
logical cult and the traditionless-traditionalists (also known the 
Colonial-without-plumbing School and the Colonial-with-plumbing 
School). Whether not these two schools are accorded place 
other than curiosa the future beside the point here. very 
good that are beginning try understand and appreciate the 
Nineteenth Century this country. Although many ways was 
ugly time, periods rapid growth and expansion always are, 
still contained much virtue. The process growth never 
attractive one and always little cruel and relentless. This not 
only true economies, societies and cultures, but individual 
plants and animals also. The Nineteenth Century was sort 
artistic adolescence. 


opened with bravery. America had just become new coun- 
try. Anything Colonial was anathema. Washington and Jefferson 
together agreed that new architecture—an American Architecture 
—be forged and the new capital built according it. was the 
spirit these times that this university was begun. mechanic 
the name James Patterson built the south sections Old East 
1793. was concerned only with providing adequate and solid 
shelter. There nonsense about Old East. plain, straight- 
forward building having all the dignity simple honesty. Patterson 
also built the East wing Person chapel 1795. This second 
building has more grace, but still plain and unpretentious. The 
extensions added 1885 and 1891 have happily kept the spirit 
the first part. 1814 John Close built South Building 
somewhat grander scale but other than that similar Old East. 
William Nichols then built very simple Gerrard Hall 1824 and 
started Old West 1828. 1830 then, one can say that the 
nucleus the University had been established. quad had been 
formed simple dignified buildings with walls the plane surfaces 
characteristic American building. This quad retains this 
day much its charm and the most characteristic and distinguish- 
ing part the university. 
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the forties there was little more money around and need 
for more elegance. The classic revival had swept the country and 
was already being crowded newer styles. Chapel Hill was ex- 
tremely fortunate having the services Alexander Jackson 
Davis, who represented one the most vigorous architectural firms 
the nation, and brought restrained classic revival grace the 
plainness the existing campus. designed the North bays Old 
East and West, which were built libraries for the and Phi. The 
sides continued the original design, but Davis permitted himself the 
luxury those extremely handsome north ends. The original 
fenestration the ends was quite bit more striking, but spite 
changes that have been made, the bays retain great charm. 

Davis then designed Smith building assembly hall. 
now the Playmakers Theatre. The building Smith 1852 the 
most important single architectural fact the history the uni- 
versity. This the only one the university’s buildings that can 
claim real architectural distinction. very fine statement 
American Classic Revival one its foremost practitioners. The 
detail restrained Greek and the proportions the building very 
handsome. very elegant little building yet simple enough 
harmonize perfectly with the stark older buildings. One detail dis- 
tinguishes above all others; that the four capitals the East 
facade. part the rejection everything colonial and foreign, 
Thomas Jefferson suggested Benjamin Henry Latrobe that 
create new Corinthian orders using tobacco and maize instead 
the acanthus leaf. Latrobe architect for the Capitol invented 
such orders and first used them the Senate entrance the in- 
terior the Capitol. For Smith Hall Davis designed capitals using 
maize, tobacco and wheat, and had them carved New York and 
shipped down. 


Smith served subsequently library, then chemistry building 
and now theatre. When bathing facilities were first introduced 
Carolina, they were all concentrated the basement Smith. 
The building has lost much through change—now even its name. 
Davis’ marvelous chandeliers are gone but the capitals remain— 
they must preserved. 

New East and West, designed William Percival, were added 
maintaining the symmetry the original plan. These 
buildings continue the classic revival tradition and are very hand- 
some and unique structures. They are very distinctive and other 
campus has anything quite like them. There grandness 
about them that gives them great authority. These buildings com- 
plete the harmony the old campus which expresses well the secure 
and confident outlook the men who built while facing 
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future sure filled with rapid change and upheaval. These men 
had values which would stand matter what happened. Their 
buildings convey that fact. 

Only one other building remains mentioned the Nine- 
teenth Century. That the old Memorial Hall. longer stand- 
ing and from what can gather small pity. Incredible may 
be, seems true that the present Memorial Hall built 1930 
the site the old one vast improvement. 

The Nineteenth Century gave Carolina rich heritage build- 
ings. Sturdy, honest, simple, straightforward buildings these are. 
They speak well the men who erected them—men faced with 
lack adequate funds, sophistication, even some cases much 
training. But men who spite their limitations were able com- 
port themselves with great dignity. They solved their problems 
such manner that many coming later with more resources all 
kinds would find themselves embarrassed comparison. 

About the turn the century the university started very 
vigorous building campaign which have called the Milburn period 
after the man whose work dominates it. Frank Milburn most 
curious person. The period during which was most active one 
that characterized architecture individuality. However, 
even among these individualists Milburn giant. seems 
have done tremendous volume work and some large 
and important buildings. surely must have had about the largest 
architectural practice the South. Without attempting evaluate 
it, suffice say that Milburn’s work always interesting. His 
work the campus much calmer than seems have been usual 
for him. has been impossible for discover any plan con- 
cept exterior spatial arrangements which governed him the 
location his buildings. One almost tempted say that laid 
these great piles gray brick around campus sheer whimsy. 

Until Milburn, while rigid symmetry was followed the 
placing buildings, principles balance governed building lo- 
cations. The old campus cannot considered piece formal 
planning any sense. Quite the contrary, rather good 
example naturalistic romantic planning its period. very 
fortunate that recent attempt has been made formalize the 
North Campus. Its charming romanticism with its undulating lawns 
and natural, asymmetrical planting has been preserved. Milburn 
does not seem have been particularly sensitive this romanticism 
but did not violate any great degree. 

However Milburn arrived sites for buildings, the buildings 
themselves are quite interesting. Whatever else may said about 
Milburn, never dull. Though his taste, sense proportion, 
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choice and use ornament, and selection materials may ques- 
tioned, his design has great vigor and individuality. must have 
taken pride his erudition because tried give the campus 
little everything. touch Gothic, details Renaissance, Span- 
ish, Classical, Tudor, Flemish—in short perfectly bewildering 
conglomeration. Milburn was eclectic without trace shame. 
Some his buildings are among the most charming campus. 
Caldwell with its heavy horizontal lines quite distinguished. 
Alumni seems have been much more attractive before the top 
story was put it. Smith really very lovely building and 
charm. 

Battle-Vance-Pettigrew certainly has the best plan all the 
dorms campus. Milburn was enough Victorian know 
how make really plan. With the addition recrea- 
tional facilities the rear, would make ideal and much needed 
graduate center. Proposals seem have been made that B-V-P 
demolished and the sterile and internally impossible form another 
Graham Memorial replace it. That would architectural trag- 
edy. Since the subject has been brought up, almost tempted 


suggest the reverse. Even Milburn’s less successful buildings are 


fascinating. Bynum could hardly have been beautiful even the 
gymnasium was originally designed be, nor Swain the cafe- 
teria, nor Hill the library. But they are distinctive, comfortable 
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looking buildings with well worked out plans matter how ca- 
priciously decorated them. Buildings can conceived only 
terms specific functions they are shelter. There pattern 
here completely changing the functions buildings after they 
are built, thus violating any integrity they had. wonder after 
the armies remodelers that have attacked them that Milburn’s 
buildings can used all. 

the end the first World War the university started its 
third great spurt building activity. One the largest architec- 
tural firms the country and one the leaders the eclectic 
school, McKim, Mead and White, was engaged architectural con- 
sultants. was announced that the university, having steadfastly 
repudiated colonialism for 125 years, was suddenly become 
“Southern Colonial.” What meant “Southern” have diffi- 
culty understanding. far can see these buildings are almost 
dead ringers for ones the same firm did N.Y.U., Wesleyan and 
Harvard, mention only few. Maybe southern brick was used. 
Little attempt seems have been made adapt the buildings 
the climate; south walls are identical with north walls. Ventilation 
and control sun penetration not seem have been considered. 
cult. pretence was made scholasticism—that is, building the 
manner and style the period; even the bond the brick not 
colonial. But whatever was meant this term, they proceeded 
build quite few buildings according it. The upper quad, the 
South Campus and the lower quad evolved. For the first time formal 
patterns were introduced the university. Buildings were rigidly 
arranged axes such the one from the cupola South Building 
the peak the Bell Tower, which slices the flagpole and the 
Library dome. The rolling ground was leveled and sloped, and trees 
and buildings were arranged symmetrically. The casual romanticism 
the Nineteenth Century and Milburn era were replaced 
order. Formalism, should noted here and now, not the 
only way achieving coherent organization external space. Far 
from it, indiscriminate crucifixion buildings one more axes 
leads the most irrational groupings. Formalism was charac- 
teristic the work McKim, Mead and White and they had 
fine sensitivity proportion concerning exterior spaces. Enter- 
ing the upper and lower quads walking east between Grimes and 
Ruffin, one comes into the most exciting space campus The scale 
just about perfect. This only true winter, since the insensi- 
tive planting completely obscures the spaces during the summer. 
The architects were masters eclecticism and their proportions 
and detailing buildings are always handsome. The upper quad 
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buildings are good examples their work. The South Campus 
still being developed according this plan. 

This sudden rash one style eclecticism was warmly received. 
was proposed that the university continue building “Southern 
Colonial” for ever and ever. matter how society should change, 
technology improve culture advance, the future building the 
university would frozen single style brick and Indiana 
limestone. Seldom since early Egypt has this idea been seriously con- 
sidered. 

Within the limitation this concept the university 
into its fourth great period building activity—the PWA period 
the thirties. The State put per cent the money, the PWA 
per cent and the rest came from gifts and bonds. Formal plan- 
ning was again abandoned and buildings were placed according 
the same principles that governed Milburn. Eclecticism was not 
abandoned, however. Descriptions the mixed styles these 
buildings sympathetic critics sound humorously like attempts 
describe the lineage mongrel dog. Rather like “By German 
Shepherd-Setter-Cocker out Newfoundland-Pomeranian-Spitz 
with just soupcon Poodle.” these new buildings not have 
the refinement detail and sensitive proportion the buildings 
the twenties, they have more dormers and that seems im- 
portant someone. However, must remain for another hundred 
years from now say extenuating things about these later 
buildings. should quite interested know what will said, 
for instance, about the very fine indoor swimming pool which feels 
obliged for some obscure reason masquerade rose garden 
the exterior. 

survey these four periods building the history 
the university, the most striking fact seems that little at- 
tempt has ever been made develop indigenous buildings adapted 
the climate and the way life the university. the first 
period, the Nineteenth Century, merely defeating nature and estab- 
lishing minimum shelter were such tremendous problems there was 
not time for refinements. the second Milburn period, 
exuberance growth and new wealth overshadowed everything 
else. But difficult understand why the last two periods 
since 1920 effort has been made think first function and 
only later form. But live and shiver and sweat and squint 
these buildings left other generations must remember that 
life everyone does about the best can. American universities 
not seem appropriate milieux for very good architecture. 
Examples great architecture universities are rare. One can 
mention offhand Jefferson’s work Virginia, Mills’ South Caro- 
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lina, Richardson’s Harvard, and one about has stop. Now 
the post-war period the situation improving little. Universities 
are again deciding they can participate contemporary culture. 
Gropius has done fine work Harvard, Mies van der Rohe 
nois Institute Technology, Alto and Saarinen Breuer 
Wheaton, and Wright Florida. Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
did magnificent medical center for Temple and Louis Kahn has 
just finished marvelous art school and museum Yale. 

this trend has not yet reached Chapel Hill, can least 
thankful have been spared such catastrophe befell Duke 
and currently befalling Wake Forest. least have rich and 
varied heritage architecture. must get understand and 
appreciate it—and make sure the good preserved. 

While may times forced regret the actions those 
who have gone before us, must not ashamed them. are 
their cultural heirs; shall probably less free error than 
they. With humility and directness let face our problems and 
try solve them the best way know how. Let use the meth- 
ods and materials our disposal according their natures and not 
try see how fantastically can pervert them. Let avoid the 
false and the phony—from fake green marble library columns 
dormitory “decorative” chimneys. Let above all not afraid 
live our own times. 


Bob Nystedt 
Sans 


Yawn 
craters 
wrinkled hill 


like mottled ceramic 


and bellows 
puff dead flame 
kiln burst. 


Sea Shells 


Sea shells 
nail driven 
bamboo mats 


like Christ 
recall dim 
surf sounds. 
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Louis Funderburk 
Insanity Numbers 


Insanity numbers twists 

the shape things 
myopic file clerks 

who see humanity 

well 

websters collegiate perceives 

(some say zany) 
sly quicksilver darting about 

cummings blacks and bad 

good and white 
simplicity 

its not grammatical 
and just like man 

sexes seek opposites 


strong and weaker: two 
yet maybe unity 

hairy and fair 
perhaps trinity 

one god religion and 


open horse shay 
slipped brother 

out date 
for behold our slick V-Ford-8 

when 
pairs snakeyed dice 

win lose 
roll seven eleven and all between 

maybe 

blow their brains out 

get heaven 
while law and national debt 

very neatly 
three cents the dollar 

aint people 
loaf fractioned 100 

not slices and 
wait till turns twen 


youll see one 
infant 
learns before his name 
himself 
two feet ten toes 
then 
one hundred fifty eight 
million citizens 
nineteen fifty three america 
but 
what the shape men? 
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Letter From Norma Karl 


don’t know which first should obeyed here: 

whether cries from corporeal need from mind; 

whether voices from impulses crying be, 

those for writings, today maybe lost. 

Preceptor, old man, admonished these terms: 

“Let your fruitless 

don’t want heedful him; 

rather, poor country, shall live now, 

one frugal those, like our peasants. 

All people about are seeking substance; 
but hardship destiny—of trial solely. 
poor and have money publish book; 
however, wealthy sentience. 

have money build home— 

having children and family needs— 

yet, not despaired entirely; 

for feel that beyond all these, 

self-delusions, there lies true life mind. 

feel that nothing remains here forever 

and all being harsh birth, lose 

more than lets destiny partake of! 

Our life dreadful darkness; 

our life joyful play; 

only friendship may intrinsic 

beauty which gives validity’s troth, 

the sunrays breaking with light 

dark brows, impenetrate dim souls men. 


these letters are coming 

would voices with words out your soul, 

from soul soul the desert world. 
Beyond each marked occasion and mere advantage, 

Beyond eternity, there stands the decent life; 

beyond that eternity, there waits privation and truth; 

fissured hope only, piercing the impassable night. 

For always here this world, the first prize goes 

ever quackery and unkindly acts. 

The people must rise one day better. 


Goodbye! Farewell! 
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Phillip Thayer 


The Man Who Ate Beetles 


mother took sister, Betty, and myself cruise 
the North Cape when were nine and ten respectively. Why, 
none will really ever know. Mother always insisted she enjoyed 
the trip and that children got great deal out it. retro- 
spect, however, I’m afraid that keeping aboard and out fjord 
gave her little time for rest scenery, and for Betty and me, 
are still doubt what the capital Norway, and 
Oslo did there. fact, the outstanding experience the 
summer for was encountering Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Alfred Westmore Ferguson—we looked his middle 
name the passenger list—was assigned our table the dining 
room. Perhaps were assigned his table. was never really sure. 
Mother had tried secure table ourselves, but either her hat was 

too large her tip the headwaiter too small, for told her 
politely but surely that would have share our table with 
elderly gentleman. Mother was somewhat placated went 
say that the gentleman was distinguished and that would find 
him very agreeable. did not enlarge just how was dis- 
tinguished, but later came own conclusions about that. 

The first night before came dinner Mother was par- 
ticularly anxious about our clothes. She made Betty put her new 
party dress and was forced into necktie against judgment. 
Mother did not neglect herself either, delaying after Betty and 
ready while she realigned her hair. Then she gave our 
orders. 

“You are starting off wonderful adventure, children, and 
want you free and have good time. The only rule lay 
down for you please don’t fall off the boat. Otherwise you may 
you wish. But for heaven’s sakes, Betty, don’t point people 

out public, and don’t scratch your head when you get excited. 
And Harry, don’t eat like pig—take little mouthfuls, please, and 
don’t bump into people when you’re looking backwards. Now 
let’s go, children, and quiet table tonight until get know 
the gentleman better. And don’t ask him how old is, Betty.” 

With few more requests and threats she led the 
main dining room. The headwaiter came and guided across 
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the room. Mother glowed headed for table for four the 
center, but didn’t even slow there. finally reached our 
table, which was the far corner the room, behind pillar. 
Mother’s rapier glance the headwaiter was parried with studied 
innocence. Mr. Ferguson was already seated and halfway through 
dinner. rose and bowed slightly Mother, keeping his fork 
his hand. When were seated, sat down and raised his fork 
all one motion, and continued eating. 


was old man—at least hundred, remember thinking 
the time. was full evening dress with large wing collar 
that stuck out like white butterfly under his chin. was bald, 
except for grey fringe which semi-circled his head evenly just 
above the ears. His face was deeply creviced with many lines and 
his nose burst out like explosion from the craters his eyes. His 
eyebrows were bushy white and turned down the ends, 
way which reminded the Audubon print The Great 
Horned Owl. looked Betty and saw that her eyes were wide. 
knew she wanted ask him how old was. 


sat quietly the table and looked our menus. could 
see that Mother was worried about what role she would play since 
word had been spoken far. Mr. Ferguson finally finished his 
meat and laid his fork down. wiped his mouth carefully with 
the his napkin and looked over Mother. 


Alfred Ferguson,” said, voice which sounded 
came through tissue paper stretched over comb. 


Mother smiled graciously. “I’m Mrs. Harold Farnsworth 
Taylor, and these are children, Elisabeth and Harold.” 


you do, Mr. Ferguson?” Betty and said together too 


loudly, because were relieved say something. nodded to- 
ward and took drink water. 


are thrilled the prospect this Mother said. 
you familiar with Scandinavia, Mr. Ferguson?” 


“This sixth cruise this boat,” Mr. Ferguson said, look- 
ing vaguely around the dining room. 

mean say you’ve been this cruise five times?” 
Betty exclaimed. you’re going again? Why don’t you take 
different one?” 

must enjoy sightseeing,” Mother said. could feel her 
trying locate Betty’s foot under the table. surely know 
great deal about the places shall visit.” 

much,” said. went one the shore trips the first 
time, but I’ve never left the boat again. Get too tired. Need the sea 
air. doctor says I’ve got have it.” 
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THE MAN WHO ATE BEETLES 


don’t you live beach then?” said. much 
cheaper.” 

This time Mother found the right foot and stepped hard. 

“Well, must very restful,” Mother said. 

“It always has been,” said, tone which sounded 
was uncertain about the future. “If excuse me, please, 
always take walk right after dinner.” 

rose from the table, taking goldheaded cane from the back 
the chair, and walked slowly across the dining room looking 
steadily ahead him. 

old buzzard,” Betty said after left. bet he’s 
hundred and fifty years old.” 

“Really, Betty, what thing say about anybody,” Mother 
said. both certainly started off well, must say. When are 
you ever going show some respect for older people?” 

didn’t even speak us,” Betty said. 

didn’t look like wanted to,” added. don’t think 
likes kids.” 

“You may right,” Mother said, “but least you must 
polite him. Please don’t ask him why doesn’t live beach 
again.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he?” Betty said. awfully silly 
the same cruise six times and not even ashore.” 

“I’m sure don’t know. Different people different things,” 
Mother said tiredly, summing all up. 

When came down breakfast the morning found 
that Mr. Ferguson had already eaten and gone. The meal was pleas- 
antly relaxed after the tightrope walk dinner the night before. 

bet the old scarecrow mean his children,” Betty said. 

bet never had any,” said. “He probably robbed 
bank sometime and that’s why keeps going these cruises, 
they won’t catch him. Ferguson probably isn’t even his real name. 
wonder ever lived Chicago.” 

Mother broke in. “What lot nasty things 
say about someone you don’t even know. Mr. Ferguson probably 
very sweet, kind old man who likes let alone. He’s gangster 
child-beater. just doesn’t want bothered with lot 
questions from noisy children. And can’t say that blame him.” 

“He didn’t talk you very much,” Betty said. 

neither here nor there,” Mother replied. “Now run 
along and have good time. Just don’t climb the railing, and 
don’t bump into people, and don’t ask many questions.” 

Betty and went the promenade deck and watched the 
gulls circling over the stern the boat. After while walked 
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around looking people reading sleeping their steamer chairs. 
Then saw Mr. Ferguson. was stretched out chair just 
around the corner the deck near the stern. other chairs were 
near him. was wearing white visor cap, dark glasses, and was 
wrapped his chin heavy blanket. wouldn’t have recog- 
nized him except for his nose which stuck like periscope under 
the glasses. walked him and then turned around and walked 
again. saw was not demonstrative about it. 

dare you and speak him,” Betty said. 

about Mother?” said. “Remember she told leave 
him alone.” 

scared to, Harry. on. dare you.” 
walked him again, closer than before, but still there was 


movement the chair. 


speak first, but you’ve got say something.” 

“All right,” Betty said. “You speak first.” 

walked over and stood beside his chair. 

morning, Mr. Ferguson,” said. 

There was answer. Betty gathered strength from the silence. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

Still did not speak move. 

suddenly knew that was dead. had come out here 
after breakfast lie down, and then just died. Nobody knew 
because was sitting here alone. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” said louder than before. morning.” 

Betty must have had the same thought because she stepped 
back, her eyes frightened. reached over and touched him the 
shoulder. snapped upright the chair and jumped shot. 

“What you want?” said, turning his dark glasses first 
toward and then toward Betty. 

“Excuse us, sir,” said, “We just saw you lying here, and 
when said ‘Good morning’ and you didn’t answer—well, 
thought maybe something was wrong—I mean maybe you had 
fainted or—” 

died,” Betty said, and then quickly put her hand over her 
mouth. 
Mr. Ferguson shuddered the blanket little and lay down 


gain. 

have been asleep, didn’t you think that?” 
asked. 

sorry, sir,” said. didn’t know you were asleep. 
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wasn’t,” said, wasn’t dead either.” 

“Well then, why didn’t you say good morning,” Betty said. 

scowled her because knew that were way overdue 
somewhere—anywhere. Mr. Ferguson raised his head from the pil- 
low and looked our direction, and then rolled over with groan. 
tiptoed away. 

mean one,” Betty said when were were out hearing. 
“Suppose had been dead. would have been glad have some- 
one find him. But didn’t even thank us.” 

don’t think likes even little,” said. 


don’t like him either,” Betty said, settling Mr. Fergu- 
son once and for all. 

Three four days passed without any further incidents with 
him. only saw him dinner and was nearly through the 
time reached the table. and Mother talked little but was 
mostly about the weather. Betty and remained quiet until left. 
This was partly because didn’t like him but mainly because 
were under strict injunction from Mother not interfere. Betty 
had let slip reference our encounter with him that first 
morning, and Mother had gathered the rest the story from both 
us. She laid down firm ruling designed protect Mr. Fergu- 
son from any further trespassing our part. 

Then struck storm. The boat rolled all night and Mother 
rolled the morning. She sent breakfast with wave her 
handkerchief from the bed. Betty and were excited the storm 
and the prospect eating the big dining room alone. 
found our disgust that Mr. Ferguson was still our table when 
arrived. Betty started back the door but grabbed her. Even 
knew that would too rude. sat down silence. Mr. Fergu- 
son looked had never seen before, and went 
eating from big bowl front him. 

“Good morning, sir,” said, hoping wouldn’t answer. 

didn’t. fact, did not look from his bowl. Betty 
looked and smiled. She was scratching her head which meant 
she was excited and knew she was something. 

sick this morning,” she said. 

Mr. Ferguson looked Betty. 

“Yes, she threw all over the cabin this morning,” Betty 
continued. 

Mr. Ferguson put his spoon back his bowl with bang. 
saw what Betty was driving and looked might work. 
decided help. 
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bet you don’t ever get sick, you, Mr. Ferguson—really 
sick your stomach, mean,” said. 

looked and then Betty with vibrant loathing— 
couldn’t believe that were possible. Then his mouth 
twitched into what might have been the start smile. took 
his spoon from the bowl, which was filled with kind lumpy 
brown stuff, and raised his mouth. 

long eat these,” said, and smacked his lips to- 
gether. I’d never heard him that before. 


are you eating?” Betty said, trying look into his 
bowl. 

Mr. Ferguson said with kind malicious relish. 
beetles.” 

Betty let out little cry and shrank back from the bowl. 
stomach suddenly turned over. 


After brief pause stammered, “Why you eat beetles, 

like feel them kick around inside me,” Mr. 
Ferguson said, and patted his stomach with his napkin. 

That was too much for Betty. She jumped from the table 
and ran from the room. wanted with her, but thought 
since was older, ought stay. ordered boiled egg with the 
certain knowledge that would not eat it. Mr. Ferguson was still 
eating large spoonfuls beetles and every once while pat- 
ted his stomach and looked knowingly me. watched him eat 
three more and that was enough. stood suddenly and bolted 
the deck for air. 

That night asked Mother could eat dinner earlier than 
usual, and were through before Mr. Ferguson arrived. made 
practice this for the rest the trip never ate another 
meal with him. didn’t tell Mother the beetles, because 
then she would have known that had been bothering him again. 
But she would not have needed worry about any recurrance 
the incident had she known it, because far Mr. Ferguson 
was concerned, for the rest the trip were different boat. 
When saw him coming went the other direction. His deck 
chair was poison ivy us. wouldn’t have spoken him even 
had been dead. 

The day docked New York was standing line be- 
hind us, waiting down the gangplank. Mother turned him. 

hope you found the trip restful, Mr. Ferguson,” she said. 

His look strayed Betty and and nodded. “Very rest- 
ful,” replied. the storm was over.” 
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THREE POEMS CHRIS BJERKNES 
Eel Grass 


lithe knives, 
green, 
simple integrity the deep core the seas 
sound 


the fish tread here for secrets 


the waters filled with stars 
silver the moons mouth 
the diamond splattering wing 
the pelican dove 


the night and the wind’s anvil 
the sand, whispering solitude, 


vain dew, 


the fishes dawn-eyed tear, 
the quivering root, meadow pain 


the blind breasts the dolphin plunges 
leaves its shadow, 


trembling 
the funeral silence, the easy memory 
collapsing the tide, 


the blue finned crab leaps 
moss mouthed stone, with horror 


the minnows strange land slip like the spasm 
leaves, silver flights like wrens 


the eel-grass sibylline sobs 
its roots twisting sand. 
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Two Blackbirds 


live the mould the world 
beneath the bent moon, and time 
weeds that hold, rooted 
not the stone, but like choir 
within our soul, that sullen multitude 
moments that break the altars 
our love becoming then our 
bitterness 
dream 


dream, and hunger, not time dream 
beyond the time, the light that cracks 
mirroring nothing and all, rinsing the sea 
within ourselves 
the idea 


pulling the shadow between ourselves and 
the universe for time only the engraven 
worm, the prevailing song which grunts 
into our bag thought 
being 


the creature and creations darling 
the word, call dust, paraprastic 
phrase, sombre the mad cypress 
washing its hands the wind, 


are the norm dreams 
singing down the round 
inaccessible choirs 
beneath the cathedral our lungs 
singing their eilision, kyrie 
glory excelsis deo 
its the time that whitens the bone 


like the royal palm hung 
straight the dark, reflecting the moon, 
moons blind light, like blind knives 
cutting the Lamb, our form desuetude, the choir remains 
beyond the multitude shadows, within, 
beyond 


where two blackbirds hug fence, the moons still eye 
where the windy moment dies. 


August Song 


moon’s pendant against the cold 
walls hung with moss 
that shall not feel our dream 


nor know our pain, walls having gathered 
like dark mouth, crumbling 

and bird departs leaving its own 
obscurity like shadow 


time, dividing the hour between 
that which comes and 


dreams dsiguise bled dawn 
the wall and time cannot renew 
themselves with the present 


gone nor does the time enflower 
dividing now from then, the wedge 
heather buffeting, 


whatever wall where the soul weeping 

climb over, now the hoar frost, beyond 
the wall does the heather rise, Spring 
merely there catch another frost, another 


infinity beyond another time pass 


and the wall, present, here 
with the stars for blood, beyond the wall another 
blue night with the moon for flower and moss 


muffling the cricket walking naked 
with its whirring essence caught 
between its thighs, coolness 


its dream existence become 
the endless limitations the time, essence 

impure flower, straw hung about the harness 

beneath grievous wheel. 
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Epiphany E-Flat 


You wish frank? Very well, then, will be. One day, our 
day together Mantes, under the trees, you told that you “would 
not exchange your happiness for the fame Corneille.” you re- 
member that? memory correct? you knew how those words 
shocked me, how they chilled the very marrow bones! Fame! 
Fame! What fame? Nothing, mere noise, the external accompaniment 
the joy art gives us. “The Fame Corneille” indeed! But—to 
Corneille! feel one’s self Corneille! 

from letter Flaubert, 
published the Partisan 
Review, Jan.-Feb., 1953. 


Turning his head the side, saw Dr. Gornonov standing 
the wing. For moment, the applause mounted, the two men 
looked each other with the expressionless faces startled ani- 
mals. uncomfortable current developed between their eyes, until 
awkwardly Dr. Gornonov dropped his gaze. 

William bowed his head the sound and held tightly the 
neck the violin hanging his side. The roaring from the filled 
auditorium irritated him strangely, and felt relieved when 
could walk away from the huge piano and into the wing the 
stage. When reached his teacher, the applause was rising again. 
Dr. Gornonov smiled and pressed his hand the boy’s shoulder 
before turned him around and pushed him back into the yellow 
light the stage. William looked back resentfully, like child, but 
the old man had turned away. 

Reaching the curve the piano again, bowed tediously 
the audience that was somewhere behind the glaring footlights 
the edge the dark, and straightening himself, leaned against 
the concert grand and raised his violin his shoulder. Reaching out 
for the handkerchief wad knew was there the piano top, 
looked fixedly the bright lights. The applause stopped. took 


the handkerchief, and with wiped the strings his instru- 


men swiftly with few firm passes. When had finished, moved 
his arm back over the piano top automatically. The movement 
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looked had been made machine, something not alive. 
His long fingers opened and white wad cloth fell the polished 
black wood. 

looked Robertson, his accompanist, and said ironically, 
Meditation.” Turning quickly away, thrust his instrument 
closer under his chin. looked briefly the foreshortened violin- 
belly stretching away from him, and the fingers held tightly about 
the neck. Putting his fingers into position, raised the bow and 
placed just over the strings. nodded Robertson. 

sounds began come from the great black hulk the 
piano, closed his eyes, and against his will the face Dr. Gorno- 
nov seemed move before him. saw the teacher look him 
from the wing, and thought how the old man had stared, like 
the eyes wax man museum that don’t see and yet recognize. 

began play; wanted die. 


Backstage loud people pressed against him from all sides, and 
looked bewilderment the faces moving close him, smiling 
happily. Instinctively, drew his shoulders and frowned. Then, 
saw Mrs. Robinson plowing through the mob. When she reached 
him, she embraced him violently, and, grasping one his hands 
between both her own, she massaged vigorously. 

“Billy! you were Her decaying face beamed into 
his, and every wrinkle seemed smile excitedly she rapidly 
talked, making her voice heard above the loud rolling sound the 
people. William felt her corpulent body mashing against him she 
pressed from behind. The two were close that had lean 
his head backward see her, and his eyes were huge looked. 
She was monstrous. 

“I’m proud you, Billy!” She made little animal noises 
and snuggled against him. was just wonderful! And, 
can certainly tell you’ve been working under the Doctor, can 
you! You’ve simply done wonders together. Really, think you both 
are just brilliant!” Someone was shouting them few feet away, 
and light flashed his eyes. and delighted!” She sud- 
denly jerked her head backwards and muttered someone who had 
just brushed against her. “Oh, goodness, Billy, let’s get out 
this mob!” She took his elbow and began pulling him the 
general direction the stage door. 

Tonight was her night, thought little acidly. She had 
bought and paid for with the Paris Conservatory, Vienna, and 
Gornonov. For ten years she had paid for it, because Baltimore 
critic had told her that this young fellow shows “amazing promise.” 
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that time had still been Peabody, and, thinking back over 
those years, couldn’t recall anything that could play really 
satisfactorily except for one little Debussy sonata, and few short 
pieces, well exercises and etudes, course. Nevertheless, the 
idea her patronage had been jubilant! Tonight was her turn, 
and she was cashing him; her ‘boat had come in’; she was 
showing off her own young genius well Mrs. Ashburry 
Mrs. Walton had ever done. 

she moved him forward through the crowd, looked over 
her shoulder the shiny rope diamonds bobbing over and be- 
tween her huge breasts. yelling girl suddenly thrust her autograph 
book into his face, almost hitting him one eye. Someone said, 
“Murder, could play like that! think mad all right, just 
mad!” and coarse voice answered sharply, “Batshit!” 

little woman was now pushing him from behind, and they 
suddenly issued from the stage door into the cold air and crowd 
autograph hounds, felt little ridiculous between the two 
women. Robertson met them, and began talking quickly Mrs. 
Robinson. They hurried best they could her car, the door 
which was manned chauffeur black. seemed long way 
off the young man allowed himself pushed and pulled 
through confusing maze stretching adolescent hands and little 
black books, and the silent middle-aged faces. winked his eyes 
from the cold air and wondered where the Doctor was. 


Suddenly, was pushed forward two ugly men tails 
and found himself miraculously the back seat Mrs. Robin- 
son’s car. Now they were driving slowly through the parting crowd 
people. The car was warm thought someone should lower 
the windows, but said nothing and sat stiffly erect, his mind 
confused mass images. Mrs. Robinson talked him with hand 
one his legs. 


The reception was almost noisy the stage exit and only 
little less crowded. People had never seen before brushed familiar- 
against him, speaking loud and friendly greetings, speaking in- 
coherently they moved from table table where drinks were 
served. these, there were two the huge room, both appointed 
prominently, and each garrisoned two indifferent waiters dis- 
tributing alcohol. 

The guests pawed William his shoulders, congratulating him 
and asking rapid and aimless questions. They showered him with 
compliments that were seldom well-considered, almost never honest. 
The fumes from their hundred mouths deadened his nostrils and 
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made him giddy against his will. The indefatigable Mrs. Robinson 
brought him drinks regularly, “loosen him up”; she had noticed 
with disappointment that “‘is little heavy, don’t you think?” 

Bewildered the shining faces that beamed him from the 
first stages drunkenness and looked mercifully him wher- 
ever turned, began talk, and soon even laugh little 
from the champagne. Soon began talk freely plans for 
his tour, the best European schools, people the Conservatoire 
knew that people knew and wanted know knew, John 
Masson’s coming concert, the opera season and Albanesa’s 
guerita,” his teachers and Dr. Gornonov, until thought that 
after all was having good time. imagined might regain 
the confidence which knew had lost tonight forever when 
had finished the first movement the sonata. Perhaps hadn’t 
really been something that serious after all. even began hope 
someone would ask him play. usually doubt the mystic sight 
after has passed. 

saw John Masson, and realized with little shock that 
the man had been looking him for some time. Masson was stand- 
ing with some friends who were talking each other, and whom 
ignored with consummate ease. The two violinists looked steadily 
each other across the confusion people and through the gray 
haze cigarette smoke. Feeling warm with champagne, William, 
without particularly wanting to, smiled and lifted hand Masson. 
Masson, however, made response; not even the expression his 
face changed, and shortly turned woman near him and be- 
gan talking her. William stared Masson felt uneasiness 
that stayed with him the rest the evening. 

“And how the celebrated Mr. Hudson tonight?” young 
woman his side looked with exaggerated concern. 

“My God! Sybil! It’s you! What earth are you doing 
here! thought you were still Philadelphia with Leighton.” 

She smiled foolishly and, looking her drink, she raised 
him, “Sur-prise!” raucous goat-laugh issued loudly from her 
throat, unison with sharp hiccough. this little accomplish- 
ment, unpremeditated had been, she snapped her head one 
side appraisingly and rolled her eyes, “Beaut-iful, Miss Taylor, 
amazing chromatics, thank you, thank you.” Then she reassumed 
her somewhat precarious dignity and spoke with measured syllables, 
britishing the vowels emphatically, sup-pose that now you are 
become a—personality! shall pushed brut-ally aside and left 
bleed best can musical, musical heart.” Her brows knitted 
tragically, and she gazed into space earnestly Joan Arc ever 
did. She tried unsuccessfully suppress smile. 
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William put both hands the sides her neck and said hap- 
pily, no, You are the first breath real air I’ve had 
weeks. You are positively marvelous!” wanted embrace her, 
but somebody’s elbow punched him viciously the small the 
back and straightened quickly with curse. 

“Did you hear it?” asked. 

She looked him vaguely and then understanding replied, 
Mr. Hudson, heard your recital.” She squinted the furry 
lights chandelier hovering over them and leaned her head back- 
wards her shoulders see better. The lines her neck 
stretched, and this position she began laugh. 
hahhahhah!” When this threatened develop into scream she 
whipped her head forward onto her chest and was quiet, rocking 
unsteadily her feet. William held her her shoulders she 
would not fall. 

From under her hair, she muttered, have confession 
make.” 

“What?” 

are.” 

How did you know?” 

laughed softly, and she straightened indignantly. “Isn’t 
silly, and just four five so, too. What hell that old 
witch putting these drinks, anyway? You’d think she was trying 
get all stewed the way she’s squirting liquor all over the place.” 
She considered the situation briefly and added, frankly think 
it’s just little bit low-brow.” They looked each other and 
her eyelids were heavy. She felt them and started smile, but 
smiled broadly before she arrange the muscles her mouth, 
and, seeing him, she changed her mind and instead took great 
breath air. She looked restlessly away, and for moment she 
seemed about cry. 

“Sybil, what’s wrong!” 

“Willy, love you mad, but you know, don’t you, that you 
were good there tonight? good all.” She looked his 
face, now with genuine shame her eyes, and then she lowered 
her head onto his chest. “I’m sorry. suppose really had right 
say Oh, Willy, forgive, willy willy, willywillywilly- 
willy Her head bounced heavily his shirt front she hic- 
coughed loudly. 


William Hudson had felt something release inside him like 


violin string drawn too tightly until snaps. looked down 
her shiny blond hair, and all the tension the evening seemed 
drain out him. For the first time that night laughed with- 
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out restraint, while her head bounced and down his chest 
shook. Demosthenes, put out the light!” cried. Some- 
one behind him laughed also, and the sound irritated him. 

wrong with you?” She pushed herself away from 
him and looked angrily his mouth she stumbled backwards into 
someone who cursed her. Her head wobbled dangerously, and she 
raised her hands her temples. 

“Oh, Sybil, beautiful, drunken Sybil, just love you, that’s 
all.” steadied her once more against his body and pecked her 
cheek. “You know you are amazing?” 

But the air was stifling. propped her with his arm and 
guided her toward the French doors that led into the garden. 
get out this mob snobs. Braying, braying Elbowing his 
way through the crowd, steered her—onward! and was almost 
the doors when the ubiquitous Mrs. Robinson was upon them, the 
sudden flash brilliant jewels her throat, and John Masson 
the hand. 

“Billy Hudson, where earth you think you are going! 
You certainly aren’t going leave now, are you? Sybil, know 
you will let have him for little while longer, won’t you, dear?” 
She looked Sybil Taylor and her eyebrows were pinched 
pain. really think should see John before leaves, least. 
These musicians have talk, you know! love when these 
two get together. They sound like two cold scientists mouthing 
their monstrous technical terms and ignoring lesser 
Ahh, yes! but you should know, since you play the piano!” The 
woman smiled mother her children. 

Sybil ‘played.’ She had given her debut, fact, year ago 
London soloist with less than Sir Leighton. She returned 
Mrs. Robinson’s smile obsequiously, and then she looked long 
Masson and her eyes were surprisingly sober. John Masson.” 
There was rivalry some sort between the two men that she 
didn’t understand like; was something worse than mere pro- 
fessional competition. Give them chance and they would cut each 
other’s fingers off; and tonight Willy’s hands were spread out naked. 

“Hello, Sibylline. How old Sir Leighton?” let the question 
hang the air, were not quite nice touch it. Sybil frowned 
without answering. continued, “Did you hear our young prodigy 
tonight? Wasn’t exquisitely grotesque?” 

Drunk, John Masson might have been pleasant, but was 
disgustingly sober. The inebriated Robinson was ecstatic she 
tucked his hand under her wing. isn’t wonderful? 
one the wittiest persons think I’ve ever had house. 
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the only person know who can perfect beast and nobody 
cares. And you should hear the things says about your dear 
Dr. Gornonov!” She snuggled Masson, he’s cute!” 
William wished she weren’t quite shallow. was little bit 
let down find you had stupid patroness. was somehow in- 
criminating. was you called Gornonov, Johnny? You know 
wouldn’t even stay here house while was town? It’s 
very rude him; fact, think hasn’t even been here this 
evening. funny! What did you say looked like just few 
minutes ago. It’s the tip! but can’t quite remember! What?” 

John Masson looked her from the corners loathing eyes, 
swallowed something his mouth, and looking William fin- 
ally said, “Like sick rooster.” 

Mrs. Robinson screamed. vicious!” She dropped her 
head his shoulder and laughed uncontrollably. 

William was staring awkwardly Mrs. Robinson’s huge 
breasts shaking dangerously the neck her gown, the brilliant 
necklace tossing pitifully. 

Sybil looked Masson and muttered, is.” 

Masson shrugged his shoulders and, looking closely William 
Hudson, said tone exaggerated affection, dear fellow, 
you must show how you sometime. don’t think could 
ever the things with violin that you managed tonight, 
Town Hall, before less than capacity audience. was really 
amusing.” His eyebrows arched. 

the silence that followed, Mrs. Robinson sensed that the 
conversation had definitely left the realm subtle insult proper 
such occasions. Johnny Masson, you just watch out there, 
fine-feathered roast-pigeon, put you cage.” She 
laughed again for reason all. Then, she suddenly remembered 
the bottles and bottles champagne. “Come along, Johnny, 
going get you She pulled him away his arm, grinning 
secretively the other two young people, plunging into the crowd 
towards liquor table. 

Sybil looked menacingly Masson’s back left, and she 
made long gutteral sound. She leaned against William with 
flirtish grin, aren’t going let that boor get you down, are 
you?” 

was warm here. looked around for windows 
and then, with jerk, the other end the room. Sybil looked. 
Mrs. Robinson was leading Masson the huge piano one corner. 
People began whisper and shush each other she lifted her hands 
and waved imperiously her guests. The noise stopped the 
woman began foolishly, New Yorkers, and countrymen,” 
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and she rocked her feet. have announcement.” 

Sybil cursed under her breath. She looked the French doors 
where bevy old women was now congregated, blocking the 
exit. 

“What?” William asked quietly. 

“Nothing. Just hicups.” 

dear friend, Mr. John Masson, has consented play 
something for tonight.” Applause and shushing. “As you know, 
debuting Chicago next Saturday, and you must all, course, 
go.” few people laughed, and she turned halfway Masson, smil- 
ing. don’t know exactly what has mind, but I’m sure 
will indulgent another young genius—for few minutes any- 
way, won’t we?” Then she fled from her position, the upper part 
her body shaking happily. 

Masson took his place the piano and, barely audible 
voice himself, wondered, ““Who was the other?” There 
was suppressed laughter from the people nearest the piano, and then 
silence fell like guillotine Masson’s pianist adjusted his seat 
under him. 

“Let’s go, Willy.” 

wait.” 

When the violinist touched his bow the strings, sounds like 
the winking seducers came suddenly, cracking the air like 
breaking champagne glasses. Behind him the heavy chords piano 
walked slowly undertones, supporting monotonous insistence 
two notes that gradually rose volume, creating static plane 
which the strings opposed and suddenly broke free of, now mount- 
ing exquisite little cadenzas which ended tiny laugh- 
ter. The piano improvised. Now, the violin concentrated single 
high note, drawn quickly over and over again. Falling from this 
into vibrant little pizzicato hoppings, from top bottom and 
again, eventually lapsed into grotesque scraping the lower 
sound regions. 

Immediately, William recognized the piece. was the second 
movement Debussy sonata, one and Masson had studied when 
they were together Peabody; but had never heard played 
like this. was revelation! Masson was making exercise 
laughter, and was amazing how right was. seemed unbeliev- 
able that one had noticed this before, that Debussy was laugh- 
ing, laughing them all. 

From underneath the laughter, melancholy theme emerges 
and builds nostalgically downwards, the melody turning familiarly 
the lines lonely man‘s face. brief relapse into ridicule, 
somewhat more subdued, perhaps, but still unmistakably mirthful; 
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and the melancholic theme begins once more move, briefly inter- 
polated facile runs through the higher notes. But finally the 
theme moves alone, serious submission, approaching the in- 
comprehensible curiously. 

There pause. 

Suddenly, the shimmering stars falling night-lake! and 
from the quietness that follows its ecstasy the violin emerges with 
confidence bold that approaches the horrible; firm 
orientation into indulgent eternity. dialogue set between 
the piano and the strings, and the two instruments construct pain- 
fully conversational tension that strains against itself, and 
down, intolerably the mounting combat wrestlers fatigued, 
straining break free from the adhesive net communion with 
alien element, loathing titans labor battle. The tension 
heightens unbearably point where the whole structure dis- 
sonance seems about break into chaotic explosion, when sud- 
denly the violin breaks free the sound mass and soars upward, 
released and free, sudden and grateful the shooting steam. 
The piano tries desperately follow, but bound earth and 
not given wings. descends into miserable bass callings, un- 
hurried now and sick the violin trills, and its sounds shake 
wind. Like aerial spirit, first wary its new freedom and 
over-cautious, begins spiraling ascent; then, growing confident 
moth mounting star, reaches quickly upward, arching 
and circling higher, and bounds into the ether, reaching up, 
something out sight. There nothing more. 

After the soul has touched 

Mrs. Robinson was very white Masson lowered his instru- 
ment. looked over the people William Hudson, and then 
the people front him, and there was not the slightest expres- 
sion his face. People shifted uneasily their feet and em- 
barrased hush followed. thou that with surpassing glory crown’d 
lookst from thy sole dominion like the God this new world! 

comforting confusion subdued voices settled over the 
room, and one the tables someone began clap wildly and 
whistle through his fingers. Soon, the entire room was uproar 
people applauded and pushed forward touch the musician, 
speak words him, words they had never used before. 


When had found taxi for Sybil Taylor, William went 
the pier Twenty-first Street and boarded the ferry there. 
moved over the river, watched the fat water break into yellow 
scales light under the ferry lamps and turn itself under with 
pleasant writhing movements that must eventually come those 
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hell. From the opposite pier walked two blocks the dingy 
apartment building where Dr. Gornonov had insisted the last 
minute taking his rooms. William had understood why the Doctor 
had not wanted stay Mrs. Robinson’s, but after all there were 
better places than this available. 

After mounting two flights stairs, lighted pale lamps that 
made the walls the color cheap grocery bags, reached Dr. 
Gornonov’s door. Over the plastering was cracked and there was 
great bulge that looked any minute might break 
loose from the rest the wall. had noticed this when had 
helped the old man move in, and somehow had made the Doctor 
himself look little like different person; the thought was dis- 
tasteful. knocked the door several times before heard 
movements the other side. leaned his head against the wall and 
felt the alcohol’s heat flowing down his back muscles. wished 
were bed. What would say, wondered. For moment, 
looked the tiny bell-shaped light the stairwell, and from his po- 
sition could see the descending stairs and wide reach yellow 
wall, and small part the stairs that led upwards the next 
floor and eventually the roof. What would say? 

The door opened, and William pushed himself from the wall 
and blinked. Dr. Gornonov looked warily around the edge the 
half-opened door and his deeply set eyes smiled quickly with the old 
friendliness they met those his pupil. drew the door open 
without word and stepped aside until the boy had come in. There 
were lights the room, only the green blinking neon sign 
through the windows, and small shaft light from the bathroom. 
Dr. Gornonov closed the door and with arm directed his student 
couch the two windows the room. 

When the young man was the sofa, turned with im- 
pulsive movement his hands and said softly, awfully sorry, 
Doctor.” And that was all. was embarrassed; there was nothing 
more say; what more but Dr. Gornonov, I’m sorry, sorry, 
most sincerely regret inform you lost the field, sorry, sorry, 
sorry the flickering neon-green noticed towel wrapped 
about one the Doctor’s arms, and that was his bathrobe and 
shower clogs. With relief added, suppose you are ready for bed, 
ready crawl and forget that miserable little failure Town 
Hall,—and then who pops but Nero and his fiddle!” pointed 
accusingly his chest and looked oddly down his nose the finger, 
foolish smile his face. was trying desperately make 
joke. The Doctor’s smile was firmly set, but his eyes wavered for 
moment. William Hudson saw that was trying not frown. 
cursed himself for having had too much drink and waited 
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awkwardly, ashamed the fool felt was making himself. 
really shouldn’t have come. I’m little drunk.” 

“Oh, think was expecting you,” the Doctor said quietly. 
“It’s really all right. Let’s sit down, William.” Dr. Gornonov sat 
the couch sideways and smiled again. was old habit his, one 
was for the most part unconscious now. had always been 
afraid hurting someone with unguarded word look 
indifferent movement. His smile was his protection. had begun 
early life smile; there was therapeutic well social 
value it, course, and was amusingly easy: had cultivated 
it. Now, for the first time his life was great effort, diffi- 
cult positioning the facial muscles. However, there was little 
light the room and only the continual green washing the 
neon across the street from the window illumined his face, shadow- 
ing the eye sockets and the gaunt bone structure the face, shining 
little the taut skin over the Slavic cheekbones. 

sorry was long opening the door for you, but you 
can see was taking shower.” indicated his bathrobe and the 
towel wound around one arm, with its tails held firmly the hand, 
“But glad see you.” And, taking great breath air, 
said sternly, William, what the matter with you?” 

The young violinist sat facing the old man and said monot- 
onously, were reciting from memory, “Dr. had 
see you about the recital The words hung ludicrously the 
silent wash light while paused. How obvious must be, how 
miserably empty anything might say, and nothing, nothing 
add that little speech. relaxed, dropping his shoulders, and 
was little surprised sound that came from somewhere his 
stomach. 

“Your prize pupil just isn’t genius,” said, and added im- 
mediately, “you know rhetorical afterthought, were. 
narrow jab light fell across the floor from the nearly closed 
bathroom door and the rhythmic thrusting the green neon flood- 
the room, now throwing the faces and furniture into bold chi- 
aroscuro and now leaving all black, there were nothing there 
all. read 
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big and little glass tubes that hungrily filled themselves with the 
heavy greenness; then, like great beating heart the sign squeezed 
itself into systolic grey, pinched itself empty for the next rush 


color. the visual pulse the teacher and the student looked each 
other and each was uncomfortable the green contours the 
other’s face. 

“Don’t worry too much about what happened tonight, Wil- 
liam. You were mostly nervous; that was all, think. And after all, 
there Albany tomorrow. You will know more about then, and 
before that you mustn’t upset yourself, must you?” Dr. Gornonov 
lowered his eyes and watched one his feet lift little from its 
wooden clog make small popping sound. takes 
long time sure about these things.” 

sudden rush words, then the boy spoke himself. “But 
wasn’t something like that though, wasn’t something for just 
tonight.” paused and searched desperately for words. “It was 
something knew while was there, and violin was tucked 
under chin, and was playing like dead man and knew it. 
can feel it! can almost tell you the very passage the sonata 
when happened. you remember how the piano stops and there 
that crescendo the end the first movement? have make 
solo and worked the climb well. was wonderfully sub- 
dued first, and then faster, that was sweating when reached 
the top,—and God! was frightened! don’t think I’ve ever really 
felt anything like before, was almost were about see 
ghost and feeling all around and about happen, touch 
the neck something. don’t know why, just don’t know 
why! then reached the top note, you know, the high 
flat that lasts for four measures and dies out gradully; well, then 
was when knew sounds odd, but for reason all 
was suddenly Cool Cucumber! felt perfectly calm, and Lord! 
was shivering before! was then, while was still drawing that 
single high note, one part drawing the bow and diminishing 
the sound into whisper,—doing perfectly!—oh, was good!— 
and the same time the other part was listening, and knew 
that was empty: that one note, goddawful 

the sound was dying, saw those damned footlights 
again, and could feel the audience the other side staring me. 
thought how unbearably funny was that they didn’t know, 
couldn’t know what was happening front them!” paused 
and breathed deeply. With his fingers was working feverishly 
frayed spot the leather back the couch. 

the sound was gone, and Robertson started the piano 
again... 

know, felt had been practicing for that note all 
life; and hadn’t made it. After that, could see the rest were 
empty this E-flat.” Hudson’s face was pinched around the eyes 
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and the corners his mouth turned upwards. looked 
were physical pain. “Somehow, wasn’t frightened any more 
after that. guess it’s because already knew then, and there—well, 
smiled with sudden and incongruous cheerfulness, silly, 
isn’t it!” looked the old man front him with wide 
eyes; then, embarrassed, returned the leather upholstery and 
began pick again, now angrily. 

“Well, stood the stage. just relaxed and fingers 
worked. didn’t really try after that, you know and finished 
the concert!” gave vicious wrench the leather covering 
where was frayed and ripped strip off. The sound was startling; 
paused for deep breath, and the stertorous sound was like the 
quick breathing someone who has finished weeping. After what 
seemed long moment said simply, the end the first 
movement.” picked away little flakes artificial leather under 
the green light and said, think I’ve torn your couch.” looked 
out the window the street below and saw woman coming out 
Stuyvesant’s Cafe with bag cans. was probably beer. 

STUYVESANT’S CAFE 

The old man’s silence grew oppressive him, and began 

think with growing irritation. 
STUYVESANT’S CAFE 
there 

had been long interval continued speaking, not looking 
around. then played the next movement and the next. Mis- 
erable! And each time the audience applauded the poor little 
audience, hah! never knew how stupid! And that tired applause. 
Have you ever noticed how tired the sound can be? There’s really 
something the sound itself, like caterpillar moving, slow 
worm something crawling, something the sound you can almost 
point out with pencil and say: This fatigue You know, 
didn’t realize until just now, but isn’t funny? Tired audience, 
bored musician, and both quite, quite empty. How universal medi- 
ocrity is. really think it’s quite witty God.” 

beer 

ALL NIGHT 

The woman from Stuyvesant’s had disappeared into the apartment 
building below. 

With forced smile, looked the Doctor, who was sitting 
very still and looking down his hands, one holding the towel about 
itself, the other feeling the tiny tufts the cloth. The young vio- 
linist thought saying, And then looked the wing and saw 
you there and you wouldn’t look long. Dr. Gornonov. I’m 
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weak. Instead, however, said loudly, miserable little en- 
core! thought would scream right out Town Hall and break 
the instrument the floor and kick out those goddawful foot- 
lights one one.” looked the sharpe blade light from 
the bathroom door and stopped talking. Now, really, wasn’t 
drunk all that! imagined himself throwing his violin the 
faces astounded (and delighted) audience, and almost 
chuckled aloud. The humor the visual image made him relax 
inside. must have been the talking that had needed. The con- 
cert seemed diminish importance, strangely, accident one 
had escaped might recede, bad dream. 

wondered why was had said these things the Doctor; 
and, looking his lowered face the washing greenness, felt 
dishonesty couldn’t explain. wouldn’t have been able say 
this even Sybil. For four years had been studying under Dr. 
Gornonov. They had never been really close, not like this least. 
realized now that the old man had placed great deal hope 
him, and that say these things him was somehow very cruel 
and unfair. Yet, when the Doctor had seen him the performance, 
had felt there had been communion some kind that had 
made this visit necessary for them both. There had been something 
that made this all right, that justified all. tried remember 
exactly what had passed between them then. 

Without raising his head, Dr. Gornonov said steady voice, 
“You know, course, William, that you showed great promise be- 
fore tonight else shouldn’t have taken you the Con- 
servatoire; no, not even with Mrs. Robinson’s whole fortune. 
was hoping that tonight would prove you, and show that was 
right. You seemed have something you that only very few 
have; still thought once that you did, you see, and thought 
could cultivate your talent just Mrs. Robinson cultivates those 
orchids her hothouse, and could make you ‘grow straight, and 
perfect. both tried very hard.” 

woman had climbed the stairs, and her high-heeled shoes 
clumped heavily past the door. She opened door down the hall 
and slammed shut. “This isn’t what you want hear, and can 
not sure, course, but perhaps was mistaken.” The Doctor 
looked William Hudson, violinist, and hurriedly away the 
sign across the street. “But, course, the first concert not thing 
insurmountable. Tomorrow night, without the strain opening, 
without the excitement yes, tomorrow night Albany you may 
surprise yourself. don’t think you are, you would say, done for 
yet. William, were you, should decide get few weeks’ 
rest before continued the tour. You’ve been working too hard 
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it, you know, these past few weeks. But, tomorrow night you may 
surprise even yourself. have heard things changing, just like 

that!” flipped hand his lap. artists feel the way you 

felt tonight, least once their lives. Why, suppose weren’t 

for our little melodramas really would left out things, 

wouldn’t we?” 

“Dr. Gornonov,” the boy was irritated the Doctor’s kind- 

ness, doesn’t see God every night. hardly think that to- 
morrow will have forgotten it.” The young man’s face contorted 
briefly. thought was going weep, but the moment passed 
and relaxed, stiffening his arm against the sofa and leaning it. 
thought: God, how melodramatic that, and felt almost 
like laughing. When imagined all the things that could happen 
did begin guffaw, had tighten his lips deliberately. 
could just see the old man’s face were suddenly laugh, and 
was supposed Sorrow little white carnations, profun- 
dis, clamavi, clamavi, 

looked the man closely. was turned toward the 
window and looking out, and the little bald spot that reflected light, 
the bones the face, all seemed dangerously near high comedy. 

delicious little fear seized him wondered were the 
verge hysterics. But God wouldn’t impertinent! And what 
fool would look afterwards, with Dr. Gornonov looking 
serious, very serious. was ridiculous absurd! made 
sound and swallowed frantically. Stop this! was being child! ... 

The threat hysteria passed for while, and wished des- 
perately that were with Sybil. felt like little boy who runs 
his mother and bellows because some bigger brat has walloped 
him one. sigh heavy that surprised both men escaped him 
without warning. cover his embarrassment, said, “It was 
something knew.” regretted immediately. The laughter 
welled him again, somewhere from the arc his navel, 
thought, and held himself sternly erect, fighting it, squinting 
into the dark. 

The Doctor was silent; his shoulders and chest were relaxed 
and seemed pull the man’s head toward his feet, and the neck 
strained little upward under its weight. From the apartment next 
door they could hear the sounds quarrel. man was shouting 
woman and arguing with another man, until the woman shout- 
ed, “Aaaa, SHUDUP! don’t want anyway. Keep it, all care, 
you filthy The sound falling glass, and the voices died down 
after that. 

William started ask him why wanted stay this 
place while they were town, but was afraid would sound 
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impertinent, and wasn’t sure could trust his voice. con- 
solidate himself began think Sybil. thought how 
would kiss her mouth, and how she would feel his face with her 
fingers and whisper him. remembered the faint odor 
her white skin and how fine her hair was. There were things she 
could say, like just “Willy” for instance, and would feel better 
without any good reason, save that her skin was touching his. 
Maybe would tilt her head and kiss her just below the ear. Then 
she would laugh again, and would probably bite the lobe her 
ear. William Hudson felt giddy inside, and started say was 
something knew, but didn’t and the giddyness passed per- 
ceptible degrees, because sat very still and thought nothing 
all. 

Now that had said the worst, wasn’t sure that even 
believed any more. After all, had been working hard, too hard 
for months. Mrs. Robinson had been definite about this date for 
the debut. was the beginning the season and she wouldn’t 
dream changing it, for love money—at least not for love. 
would Sybil’s when left here, and maybe would really 
something different Albany. They would sleep until after noon. 

“Billy, don’t know exactly what say,” the Doctor answered 
after long while. His voice was tired, men long closed places 
speak. are young and your life can full. course, you 
must accept certain things.” (Oh, God! the old man was speaking 
him like father!) accepting maybe hard, but can 
done. good friend mine Nantes felt much the same way 
you feel tonight, and gave all up. Just like that!” Dr. Gornonov 
pursed his lips and made gesture with one hand, expressing some- 
thing like disbelief and the wonderment faith. was silent for 
moment. “France wonderful, isn’t it? Next time you are there 
you must sure see Brittany. The coast beautiful. There 
real music it, like the Manzoni piece Verdi perhaps 
more like the Missa Solemnis, should say. 

“Your life spread ahead you, ye-es. Certainly, there 
can happiness without can’t there?” was more than 
rhetorical question, and the young violinist looked quickly the 
old musician, who was still looking out the window. “Bah, one 
night, one second shouldn’t allowed tell you that you haven’t 
genius. It’s absurd think! That something one must allowed 
build himself, something can build for himself wants 
badly enough, the will enough. Not something 
not given few, who never cried for night.” 

The young man felt sudden flow warmth from him 
the old man, compassion had not thought himself capable 
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of. The disappointment this recital must greater for the Doctor 
than had been willing admit had looked the river- 
water from the ferry and had tried think what would say 
him, and what would afterwards. remembered what John 
Masson had said the reception, the comment about little sick 
rooster,” and was sure that Masson was beast. 

Dr. Gornonov turned from the window and looked down 
his fingers pointing upward his lap. For moment was silent, 
and then was talking again, his lips hardly moving. William 
frowned himself and looked the contours the skull under 
the green flickering from the street. “If some day you come 
feel that this thing you felt tonight the truth, and not just 
mood for night week year even, you need not feel you 
have wasted yourself, think. After all, there the effort itself, 
and there are other things, really there are other things you can 
and which give you satisfaction almost great that playing. 
You might teach, for instance.” paused and looked up. 
thought had heard the boy say something. think you would 
make very good teacher, William. You might tour few years 
sure, and then you decided stop you might very well 
take teaching. Some day, perhaps, young man like yourself 
would come along and you would see him the gift you yourself 
never had. would kind compensation, you see, help 
him. hold those fingers under your own and span them diffi- 
cult positions the strings, hold them and know that you have 
your hand growing something, incomprehensible is, some- 
thing that will reach what you only glimpsed. small thing 
feel this yourself, think, and see this thing you are mold- 
ing grow larger. Then you would all right you never feel 
even this, then you will like Christian buried and there 
horn-sound and you are locked the dark box and wait, and for- 
ever there music.” His voice had become only indistinguish- 
able murmur looked the hands his lap. 

straightened his back and began again, firmly, “First all, 
course, you must make sure tonight, you aren’t now. may 
mean nothing.” said this lifted his shoulders little and 
dropped them again. musicians feel something like this many 
times, fact, for that matter most artists do, suppose, but unless 
one positive, absolutely positive, one mustn’t stop. suppose one 


can’t stop really. One doesn’t know how sterile until old 


and looks back, how divine, perhaps.” 

William shifted uneasily his seat. was ashamed that had 
come tonight. should have let the Doctor sleep off this recital. 
felt that tomorrow might very well himself. This scene 
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would then have been unnecessary. After all, hadn’t played 
badly! white milk-truck passed through the street below and 
felt inside him tomorrow night Albany would different, 
somehow redemption. After all, thought, the greater part 
genius nothing more than energy, and after 

“You may find you were wrong. either something that 
comes something that doesn’t: it’s that simple! It’s little hor- 
rible, isn’t it, how complex the implications something simple?” 

William chuckled, and felt dreadfully insipid for it. 
lowered his head and felt must blushing under the green 


light. 
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Dr. Gornonov seemed not have heard him and continued talk- 
ing, indistinctly and slowly. William Hudson was reeling. When 
had lowered his head, all the weight his drunkenness rushed 
into it. felt sickeningly heavy. was wondering how long 
should stay before could decently leave when the Doctor rose 
from the couch and, standing him, said, “But perhaps you will 
not want this secondary satisfaction. You are young, then, and 
there whole world outside art, so-o-o Are you love 
with this young lady yours?” There was something like amuse- 
ment his voice. William jerked his head and rose quickly, al- 
most falling. 

think steadied himself with one hand against 
the arm the couch. 

“She such pretty young woman. believe she studies piano, 
doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, Dr. Gornonov. She made her debut London not long 
ago with Leighton. About year ago.” 

think heard something about it. She was supposed 
very good. You must invite your wedding. You are plan- 
ning married, aren’t you, William?” 

sir, think so,” stumbled over the sibilants. hadn’t 
occurred him that they would married soon, but was good 
idea that, now that was thought of. wondered what she 
would say asked her tonight. 

glad. You make rather nice looking couple.” 

For several minutes they talked Sybil’s training, and then 
one her teachers Paris whom Dr. Gornonov had known while 
was there. talked briefly France and then they were 
silent. The old man was tired and was late. 

The two men moved toward the door. William said, “Don’t 
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worry about tonight, Doctor. think will turn out all right; 
was probably strain and all that fuss Mrs. Robinson insisted 
making. don’t know yet what the critics think about it. may 
indulging myself neurotics, juvenile masochism, something, 
for all know.” 

worry. You will find your way aaaah-hah! and 
you have long talk with this young lady yours.” The Doctor 
smiled and leaned against the edge the door had opened. His 
arms were crossed loosely front him, the red and white bath 
towel dangling from one arm. 

shouldn’t have come tonight, suppose. know that after 
the mess this first night you must really need sleep. I’m sorry, 
should have remembered.” 

glad you came; good night.” 

will see you tomorrow usual. Mrs. Robinson wants 
both dinner, and I’ll come for you about six. can 
Albany eight, I’m sure.” looked his watch the 
yellow light. didn’t realize was late.” 

late.” 

And then they were saying goodnight the open door, with 
the sallow light flooding the place like bile, jaundicing the young 
skin and the old skin that they looked diseased. young 
man was walking quickly down the stairs, holding the railing 
steady himself, two flights the bottom. And the night air! The 
coldness the skin his face! And million stars. 

Now the boy was the sound shod feet wooden stairs and 
the final clicking door. 


Closing the door behind him and locking out the yellow light, 
felt for moment were .old, and resting his back 
against the paneled wood without bothering take his hand from 
the knob, looked the sign Stuyvesant’s Cafe turning sickly 
brightness and the sterile coldness empty glass tubing turns, 
Brittany when had looked the cold sea after rain-storm had 
passed, and only the gray air and the grayer sea; peaceful the 
water, like great animal licking cold wounds from the first fight, 
the first fight and didn’t remember whom had been waiting 
for that beach, someone couldn’t remember, only that every- 
thing was gray, all over, like slate our leaden hours, and off. 
Through the darkness and the quiet that followed the closing door, 
green washed like surf, filling the room, and filling the room. 
supposed was sorry. The sound quarrel rose from the 
next apartment, and heard man shouting. 
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“GODDAMMIT HELL!” 

hah-hah And woman was weeping somewhere. 

The musician smiled. had been fond France, but 
course there would never those years again. France had 
been young, for while was young; and then Paris was gray 
Brittany, without the music. vaguely remembered something 
had been doing before the boy had knocked. What was his name? 
struck him rather funny that had forgotten; but after all 
there had been several 
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his tiptoes carefully stepped, wading into the surf and stifling 
little cry that touched his lips from the inside, just the 
teeth. his eyes the green lights winked, until opened the bath- 
room door and the bright yellow light the naked bulb passed 
over him, clinching his eyes shut. Something moved ponderously 
inside his stomach—he was sure would sick. wasn’t, but 
the trembling started. was extremely annoying, but had been 
worse earlier, remembered. unwound the towel with few 
movements and dropped into the shower stall, where fell 
heavily and began stain the small puddle water there. took 
his razor from the shelf and, holding his arm carefully over the 
stained sink, reopened the veins. The musician watched the red 
forked stream run between his fingers. Then, without looking his 
face the mirror, raised the hand and swung into the bright 
light, filling the room with black. 

“Go on, hatchou, you dog!” 

“Sweetie, I’m sorry, honey?” 

“Go on!” 

honey, now you know didn’t mean it, now come 

on, said.” 
Soon the woman was quiet and there were loud animal sounds. 
They stopped after long while and pale light filtered over the 
streets outside. ferry docked the pier Twenty-first Street 
and further St. George’s Street, and there was much clanging 
bells. Stuyvesant’s Cafe Charles Street turned off its sign 
little earlier than usual; the days were getting longer. Somewhere 
Manhattan chicken called, but nobody knew why. 


Book Reviews 


New World Writings, Volume New 
York: New World Library, $.50, 1953, 
316 pages. 

The New American Library has 
come out with the fourth their 
series New World Writing. The 
purpose this book put before 
the public cross section current 
world literature. Within the covers 
the fifty-cent paper-back well 
varied selection short stories, poems, 
sketches, essays, and excerpts from 
novels. Both the good and the medio- 
cre are present. 

look first the brighter side, 
James Farrell gives unforget- 
table picture train ride through 
Italy; Japanese, Tatsuzo Ishakawa, 
comes back Faulkner’s veri- 
story the triumph man’s will 
over chronic eye disease which re- 
sults blindness— short-short and 
probably the best single work the 
whole book; Andrew Glaze tells 
Slightly Different Story,” which is, 
fact, slightly different story since 
Mr. Glaze does not attempt settle 
any great social problems nor ex- 
plore the depths man’s mind, but 
simply relates memorable incident 
plain terms; Camilo Jose Cela, 
Spaniard, gives two beautiful minia- 
tures “Don Walter’s Violin” and 
“What the Boy Thinks”—the latter, 
particularly effective sketch the 
thoughts pursuing eight-year-old’s 
brain lies abed the early morn- 
ing. Incidentally, the translation 
excellent. While there considerably 
more good fiction included, these are 
the five best opinion, and 
limited space prevents further ela- 
boration. 

for the not-so-good, found 


mostly the fiction. seems that 
great many contemporary writers 
still lean toward the defeatism the 
“Jost generation,” the obscurity 
Gertrude Stein, the emphasis sex 
self-conscious adolescence. Most are 
excellent craftsmen who are dissipat- 
ing lot talent and energy run- 
ning blind alleys. prime example 
this found “Child Fever,” 
beautifully done piece defeatism 
Shelby Foote. The story tells 
weakling and his adulteress wife who 
finally asphyxiated hotel room 
along with current lover. Though 
ending with powerful scene the 
husband rides home from the funeral 
with his mother and mother-in-law, 
the essential element truth lack- 
ing. regrettable that this short 
story and others like could not have 
been elevated the rank tragedy. 
Other examples are found 
Change Air” Ivan Gold and, 
the foreign side, “Shape the 
Sword” Jorge Luis Borges, 
Argentinian; the former involved 
phychological tangle pseudo-intel- 
lectual youth New York centered 
around sex, the latter, seemingly 
pointless story physical coward 
told antique style with un- 
convincing Henry twist the 
end. 

for poetry, the editors have 
elected publish five American and 
ten Irish poets. New, rich images, 
sonorous cadence, profound thought 
and coming back rhymed verse 
are found the Americans Stanley 
Kunitz, Jean Garrigue, David 
ner, and Roethke. But still 
there seems slight leaning to- 
wards obscurity, and not all the 
verse well sustained might 
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wish. However, Chester Kallaman, 
his “American Room” particularly, 
bringing forth some magnificent work. 
this poem Kallaman’s dead grand- 
father speaks his grandmother: 


Rose, Rose your narrow bed 

That not yours, how can you 
sleep? 

tender unsleeping hand, 

once dreamed, once led, 

once the boundaries 
state 

You, trustful, took and our 


With the exception Kallaman, 
seems that the Irish are forging far 
the current trend continues, perhaps 
the Irish will experience literary up- 
surge comparable that the Celtic 
Revival. The poetry the ten Irish- 
men published here certainly indicates 
that they have the potentialities at- 
tain this high mark, although there 
Yeats nor Lady Gregory unify 
them. The material whole al- 
most too good for any specific illustra- 
tions labeled but here 
are two excerpts selected random: 


Soon With the Lilacs 
Fades Another Spring 
—Patrick McDonogh 
Lord! how this rain-sweet greenness 
shakes the heart, 
After untimely drought, after 
lenten 


The Brass and Bronze Autumn 
—Roy McFadden 


The Brass and bronze autumn, 
struck sun, 

Reverberate across the countryside 

And stir the deep heart like sleeping 
drum 


hesitant reply 

The Gaels sing with powerful and 
diverse voices, and they have great 
deal say. 


The New American Library do- 
ing the reading public great boon 
presenting this series New World 
Writing. And pleased learn 
through them that the modern literary 
trend away from sectionalism, leans 
toward fine craftsmanship, and, 
least part, turning back the 
essential verities. 

JaMEs Graves, Jr. 


Too Late The Phalarope, Alan 
Paton, New York: Scribners, 1953, 
$3.50. 

Cry The Beloved Country, 
Alan Paton has written about South 
Africa and South Africans his sec- 
ond novel, Too Late The Phalarope. 
But now, The Phalarope, has 
beaten his own literary record. Beloved 
Country introduced comparatively 
new prose style, one that progressed 
steadily and down but always for- 
ward, determined move and say 
more, and yet never panicked went 
into flights nervous activity. 
his second book Mr. Paton does all this 
and more too. makes better use 
innuendo, gently guiding the reader 
but letting him decide exactly where 
put his feet. His writing the 
same time deeper, possessing now 
characteristic many modern works 
art all sorts lack—religious fer- 
vour. There inexorably powerful 
spiritual current moving through the 
novel which catches the reader the 
first paragraph and carries him effort- 
lessly the last word. 

Mr. Paton has great reverence for 
South Africa which manifests itself 
urge intimate his writing 
what sort people are there and what 
sort place is. has undertaken 
this The Phalarope with dif- 
ficult medium only two three 
characters and has succeeded superbly; 
the reader finishes the book with new 
insight into South Africa. 

The novel one two minds, 
both concentrating single act. 
The act sin. The minds are those 
lieutenant the South African 


police, the central character, and his 
aunt, loving but loveless woman who 
wants nothing out life but ring- 
side seat her nephew’s heart. 

Pieter, the lieutenant, strange 
man, man gentleness and love 
one side, and cold, hard, fiercely driv- 
ing force the other, subject 
black moods extreme and utter 
depression, and moments equally 
extreme elation. possesses fantas- 
tic power love, needle-sharp sense 
justice, enviable bearing and 
manner that make him incapable 
being disrespected, and uncanny air 
authority over people that has 
gained him position his com- 
munity very like that god. 
addition these attributes re- 
vered for his heroic action during the 
war and for his prowess the rugby 
field, for which has been highly 
decorated and praised. short 
great, but essentially lone man who 
enjoys startling reputation for just 
plain manliness. 

But has two weak points: his 
wife, with whose outlook married 
life cannot concur; and, stemming 
from his marital trouble, ‘mad sick- 
ness’ with which afflicted, 
emotional sickness that makes him de- 
sire black girl desperately that 
forced satisfy his desire. But 
satisfaction only had ex- 
treme risk, for found out 
destroy himself and all his relations 
irreparably disgracing them the 
eyes all white South Africa; and 
the more irreparably because such 
famous man. 

His aunt the only person who sees 
the danger the mad sickness, the 
only person who foresighted enough 
know the peril Pieter’s brain. 
And because she under the thumb 
Pieter’s father, stern, unbending man 
who father fact but not 
deed, she unable alleviate his 
plight. 

The story Pieter’s attempts 
fight off his malady and defeat the 
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magnetism the girl Stephanie, who 
jaundices his mind and holds the 
power betray him into the deepest 
shame. Told from two points view 
the subjective, his aunt’s 
the objective—the tale has punch 
simple rends the nerves. Alan Paton 
has created literature that will re- 
membered for years and not just 
weeks; remembered not because one 
reading man tormented with the 
urge commit crime, woman 
frustrated her inability help him; 
but remembered because one the man 
and one the woman. When the 
reader has finished, has not read 
novel. has been through extra- 
ordinary and moving experience, re- 
ward rarely gotten from novels. 


The Sands Karakorum, James 
Ramsey Ullmann, Lippincott: New 
York, 1953, $3.50. 

All man finds himself perpetual 
state search; sometimes for things 
his own world, sometimes for 
things another world, indeed, 
sometimes for something that may not 
world all. Perhaps the most 
striking feature James Ramsey 
man’s The Sands Karakorum its 
expression this constant desire 
man seek, his own way, peace 
mind and soul. The man who searches 
man who follows, the personification 
every man, Frank Knight, re- 
porter. 

The search begins with Frank 
Knight, who discovers that John and 
Eleanor Bickel are missing Red 
China. first the reader sees ap- 
parent reason for Frank Knight 
“one-man crusade” for the safety 
old friend, but with the revela- 
tion the characters the Bickels, 
the reader feels bit more involved, 
not only their lives, but whatever 
they are searching for. last, Knight 
arrives the end the communist 


die 
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world the beginning unreal 
world wasted sands. here that 
John Bickel has come find the 
answer that man has given him. 
The three are united last the 
sands Karakorum, and while Knight 
feels that his answer may still found 
the world man, Eleanor and John 
Bickel the ancient city 
Karakorum, led murmuring winds 
that whisper them on. one knows 
why Knight goes the search why 
does not finish when near the 
end. are only left wonder, the 
conclusion, what Knight thinks 
his New York room when the wind 
whispers about the window. 

Ullman said that this story has 
haunted him for fourteen years. 
difficult know whether his ghost 
the desire express the searching 
every man’s life, the ghost 
warmed-over King Arthur. any 
rate, the mixture the two apparia- 
tions unfortunate since the adven- 
ture seems little vague and in- 
conceivable. 


However, may said that ad- 
venture, man’s search for the 
final answer, often nebulous. 
Have then the right call The 
Sands Karakorum inaccurate 
transposition? should like ask 
Mr. few questions: first, Why 
this not called The Snows Kara- 
second, the hero purposely 
named Knight?; third, this trip 
necessary? 

All all, The Sands may summed 
fair adventure story, but Mr. 
Ullman has become little too 
“Gibran-ish” for his wholesome, red- 
blooded characters. Perhaps this mysti- 
cism would more readily under- 
standable John, Eleanor and Frank 
were Chinese themselves. His portrait 
Carla The White Tower showed 
more character insight. However, 
matter how Ullman has mixed two 
incompatible elements, can sure 
hit. The White Tower, which 
still memory and certainly still 
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the memory the reading public, 
has established his popularity. 
Mary 


POETRY 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


Accompanying poetry and criticism 
today, two schools thought seem 
work, the experimental and the 
traditional. one editor could 
expected appreciate fully both 
schools, and the published poems will 
show definite tendency toward the 
school. Poetry, mind, not 
toy lagniappe for casual reading, 
but rather developing emotive and 
intellectual medium. With this 
mind, the published poems have been 
selected attempt formulate, 
extent, the consistent ideas and 
truths that influence the thinking 
various individuals. The selections have 
been made with the hope that may 
understand and appreciate those who 
live and write with the language 
today. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Phillip Thayer, author The Man 
Who Ate Beetles, working his 
Ph.D. history here the Univer- 
sity. Although his four daughters are 
yet too young achieve author- 
ship, his wife Libby has published pre- 
viously the Quarterly. 

Barclay Jones has degree archi- 
tecture from the University Penn- 
sylvania, and present research 
assistant the department city 
planning Carolina. Space, Time and 
Chapel Hill product this wide 
and his three years’ ac- 
quaintanceship with the campus. 

Gabriel Boney senior the Uni- 
versity majoring English. Epiphany 
E-Flat was written for Jessie 
Rehder’s creative writing class. 
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The Carolina Quarterly 
ANNOUNCES 


Fourth Annual Fiction Award 


recognition excellence creative writing, prize 
$50 being offered for the best short story sub- 
mitted the Carolina Quarterly student the 
Consolidated University North Carolina. 


Authors must enrolled the Consolidated Uni- 
versity the time their work submitted. Manu- 
scripts should between 1500 and 5000 words long, 
typewritten and unsigned, with the author’s name at- 
tached separate sheet paper. Submissions will 
accepted not later than April 1954, and must 
marked Carolina Quarterly Fiction Contest. The 
prize-winning story will appear the Spring issue 
the Quarterly. 


The judges for this year’s contest will Paul Green, 
Pulitzer Prize winning playwright and father sym- 
phonic drama America, and James Street, best- 
selling novelist. Both men are residents Chapel Hill. 
They reserve the right withhold the award 
story is, their opinion, worthy it. 


The award money has been donated the Quarterly 
Mrs. Esther Borg Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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Louis Graves 


Vignettes From 
The ‘Chapel Hill Weekly’ 


Selected and Edited Mort Cooper 


Louis Graves without shadow doubt one Chapel 
Hill’s most well-known and distinguished citizens. This March will 
mark the thirty-first anniversary the Chapel Hill Weekly, and 
whatever acclaim and praise one has for the paper due totally 
his virtuosity its editor, owner and publisher. 

Under the able hands Mr. Graves the Weekly has been much 
more than just newspaper its devoted readers—it has been 
document Chapel Hill history that unequaled, and has pro- 
vided its readers with weekly example the warm geniality that 
typifies Chapel Hill. But most all, the Chapel Hill Weekly per- 
sonifies the character Louis Graves. 

The son mathematics professor, Robert Graves, Louis 
Graves was born Chapel Hill 1883. Before graduating from the 
University 1902, Mr. Graves rolled amazing record 
both student and athlete. was quarterback the foot- 
ball team for three years and made Phi Beta Kappa. After gradua- 
tion, served the staff the New York Times (his older 
brother Ralph was later city editor the Times); did publicity 
work for the Pennsylvania Railroad and other railroads; was 
New York City government official the Mitchel-McAneny anti- 
Tammany administrations; and was captain the infantry during 
World War has written short stories and articles for the 
Atlantic Monthly and the Saturday Evening Post, and for Sunday 
magazine supplements. 

1921 Mr. Graves returned the University professor 
journalism, but later decided forsake teaching for the full- 
time job running his paper. Since March 1923, the Weekly has 
become one the most widely praised examples personal journal- 
ism the country. has provided Chapel Hillians with delightful, 
intimate and altogether unique record the town’s life. 

The following selections have been gathered from the years 
1925-1930, mostly from Mr. Graves’ informal weekly column, 
“Chapel Hill Only space limitations have prevented 


from including more, and sincerely hope someone will soon 


lect his writing its entirety deserves. Nevertheless, hope 
our selections have recaptured some the flavor the University 
Mr. Graves saw the Twenties. 
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March 1924 

The Carmichael household Durham known for its hospi- 
tality University students particular; but really this test was 
bit too much. 

When three four hundred lusty youths, led brass band 
full action, turn your house half way between midnight 
and dawn—without having sent ahead any word that they were 
coming—you can hardly expected have feast ready for them. 
Yet being told Chapel Hill today that Mrs. Carmichael 
uttered the most abject apologies for not feeding the crowd that 
tramped over from Chapel Hill homage her and her husband 
for being the parents the young man whose name today ringing 
through the South one the greatest basketball players the 
history the game. 

And they didn’t have enough Chesterfield cigarettes 
around, although Mr. Carmichael the boss the Durham factory 
that manufactures this satisfying product. safe say that 
will never make such unpardonable blunder again. has another 
son coming along, whose bulk seems forecast heroic deeds the 
gridiron, and whenever the future any his progeny are figuring 
big athletic events will make sure that the house well heeled 
for midnight visits. 

The University student body went wild Tuesday night when 
the news came that Carolina, its victory Atlanta over Alabama 
had won the Southern basketball tournament. about midnight 
the college bell began ring furiously, and moment later hundreds 
heads protruding from windows all over the campus and all over 
town, let forth mighty shout. This kept few minutes, and 
then the student band was heard strike up. 

The boys poured from the buildings, gathered around that 
band and presently the whole company was singing the University 
hymn. This completed, the band formed front and the crowd 
marched down Cameron avenue and along the wall the Arbore- 
tum President Chase’s home. They ran shouting through his gate 
and spread over the lawn. 

appeared the piazza and made them speech, which was 
punctuated frantic cheers. Then somebody yelled: 

“Let’s march down Faculty Row!” The tramp was taken 
eastward. Before the throng had gone hundred yards, assistant 
cheer leader Huggins boomed: “On Durham!” 

The cry was taken and the hundreds marched onward. 
Their zeal defied all weariness, and they walked the miles. They 
visited the home Mr. Cobb, father the player who led 
scoring the final match Atlanta. Mr. Cobb appeared, thanked 
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them for their cheers, and withdrew. Then they proceeded the 
Carmichael home Chapel Hill street. 

Mr. Carmichael, roused from his slumber, donned garment 
which reports the affair described variously wrapper, dress- 
ing gown, and kimona. made his visitors speech and they 
cheered him wildly. was while this was going that Mrs. Car- 
michael the background, was bemoaning the circumstance that 
she didn’t have thing eat the house except few apples. 

The students did not tramp back the Hill. They got enough 
walking. They came back busses, trucks, anything 
wheels that they could find bring them. 

April 10, 1924 

When meet upon the street Coker Venable 
Wilson—just mention names that happen come 
mind—what can say own knowledge that here friendly 
and agreeable gentleman whom glad see. talk the 
weather the blossoming gardens maybe some bit news the 
day; yet there are buzzing about his head ideas, and combinations 
ideas that, when they are written down paper, are apt 
not excite wonder and praise Harvard and John Hopkins and 
Oxford and Bonn and Heidelberg and the Sorbonne and other great 
centers learning. And observe James Royster John 
Booker Norman Foerster Edwin Greenlaw with thoughtful 
expression, and accost him and ask about his new home the fer- 
tilization his lawn, more than apt have interrupted him 
putting the English language through series jumps that will 
win him honor among scholars all over the world. This does not 
make like any them either more less neighbors, but 
makes more glad that they are part the University and 
Chapel Hill. 

May 1924 

One circumstance that remarked with pleasure the Easter 
dances this year, was that the dinner coat had supplanted the long- 
tail-and-white-tie costume for men. not know whether this 
change fashion has taken place everywhere limited our 
own neighborhood. Anyway, applaud it. garment ungrace- 
ful and monkey-like the long-tailed evening coat. Friday night 
Bernard called attention the fact that and were the 
only persons the room attired the former mode, but later 
caught sight Caldwell the same garb. Now, both Mr. 
Bernard and Mr. Caldwell are devotees things ancient, their 
natures being nicely attuned (in matters art) the period 
ing from Sophocles back Tut-ankh-amen, and they might 
naturally expected cling ardently olden styles. But had 
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such excuse that—on part was plain ignorance the 
shift custom. 

This age organization, and now they have even organ- 
ized chaperoning. appears that year the dancing crowds 
—or more particularly alumni and other visitors who came 
Chapel Hill all bit out-of-hand, and the students 
worked out scheme firm but gentle supervision order make 
the festivities conform more closely fastidious tastes. 

carry out the idea, status greater dignity and im- 
portance was given the official chaperones. each end the 
dancing floor, this time, there was railed-in enclosure, something 
like reviewing officer’s box big parade, box the Horse 
Show Madison Square Garden. was prettily festooned with 
streamers. Inside were chairs, and these chairs sat the chaperones, 
about half them surrounded blinking and sad-looking hus- 
bands. 

Every now and then Purrington Tom Rowland some 
other one the student chiefs would come our jury-box, lean 
over the rail, and ask respectfully thought the dance was going 
nicely. was going fine, opinion. The only trouble found 
was with myself, namely that could not dance around the room 
more than twice without puffing and blowing. After the second 
circuit would retire seat honor and regard enviously the 
tireless scampering the eighteen-to-twenty. forty man may 
counted young far the main business life concerned 
but when comes dancing, alongside and competition with 
youths half his age, dead one for fair. 

Perhaps ought make exception Patrick Henry Win- 
ston. easily the champion dancer the over-forty part the 
faculty. The other night was constantly out the floor, “break- 
ing in” young things not much older than his daughter Betty. 
But had had fresh hair-cut, was without his spectacles, and 
Miss Betty, who might have constituted disconcerting evidence 
his mature years, was home safe bed. 

February 19, 1925 

chronicled the Tar Heel that audience ten 
people heard Dr. Robert Pretlow speak Thursday night the re- 
ligious situation Russia,” one the ten being the Tar Heel 
reporter. There nothing more uncertain than what will draw 
crowd here Chapel Hill. preacher teacher may meet com- 
plete frost; but, again, sometimes lecturer religion philoso- 
phy will look out not single empty seat, and the very next 
week “attraction” that would naturally supposed have far 
stronger popular appeal brings out perhaps score people. 


Once distinguished visitor had total five hearers Gerrard 
Hall. men are more deserving sympathy than those whose 
task arrange public speeches and escort the speakers the 
had the job once and know. That sinking feeling you have 
when you approach the door with the guest, fear finding row 
upon row empty seats—it somethin’ terrible. 
June 12, 1925 

the University community interested the plight Europe, 
President Coolidge’s recent speeches, taxation, the industrial 
situation the country? Yes, some degree. And more less 
concerned about the fight the teaching evolution, prison 
reform, the progress science and literature, ahd various other 
matters wide import. But and fro about the village, and 
observe what seems the public mind, gather that the burn- 
ing question the hour is: How much did the University boost 
Archibald Henderson’s salary? 
June 26, 1925 


glad that many the Summer School students belong 
the genus known flappers. They ornament the Two 
three weeks ago, one afternoon, saw some scores male students 
sitting the wall that separates the main street from the campus, 
and the adjacent grass. They had been reading the newspapers, 
and the newspapers were scattered all about. Their clothing be- 
trayed lack care, and altogether they had decidedly mussed-up 
appearance. What contrast was the sight that met passed 
the same place about nightfall day ago! Frocks various 
colors and designs, with the look having been freshly laundered; 
trim, nicely polished shoes; stockings white, black and every hue, 
with sheen worthy the pictures that Coles Phillips does for 
Onyx; and pretty, smiling faces. this was spectacle please 
the wayfarer. 

People familiar with Summer School affairs tell that the 
quality work done the students the classroom, reflected 
grades and other evidences, good, and have doubt true. 
But not concerned with that, one way the cther. Let Messers. 
Walker, Griffin, Royster, Knight and others worry about it, 
calls for worrying. merely observer, with responsibility 
for these young women’s scholastic peformance, and the 
important fact about them that they improve the landscape im- 
measurably. 

pity, however, that some these young women not 
know when stop applying paint their faces. Coloring matter 
judiciously applied—that fair enough. But those heavily daubed 
cheeks are frightful. the possessors could know how revolting the 
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sight is, and what ridicule brings upon them, they would more 
careful their painting. 
December 1925 

When was student here Collier Cobb’s subject, geology, was 
celebrated term which, believe has been succeeded 
“crip.” Meaning, easy fruit. not know Mr. Cobb’s courses 
still have the same reputation. The other day heard yarn which 
may familiar many University students but which new 
me. the day for one examination approached—so runs the story 
—the head the geology department heard that the students were 
gloating over what soft time they would have with it. This got 
his bile up, with the result that faced the class with series 
extremely difficult questions. When had finished writing them 
the blackboard turned the students and, with genial smile, 
said: the pudding served.” Incidentally, recall that 
Mr. Cobb’s sudents and other friends used say, whether his courses 
were easy hard, the young men who had specialized here 
geology managed land and hold down well-paying jobs when they 
left college. The proof the pudding, were. 
February 26, 1926 

have received letter from the head the Anti-Saloon 
League North Carolina urging that churches, civic clubs, and 
other organizations adopt resolutions opposition any modifica- 
tion the Volstead Act. The letter closes: one the 
most effective ways which the Lord’s people can combat the 
efforts the Devil’s friends.” Some the modifications, thus 
denominated “the Devil’s friends,” have found pretty good 
people. Somehow the worthy gentleman’s letter brings mind the 
celebrated saying Mark Twain’s: “Heaven for climate. Hell for 
company.” 
April 27, 1928 

Ned came North Carolina with Smith the 
representative the New York Herald Tribune, and Chapel 
Hill now brief visit his parents. met him the street yes- 
terday and chid him for saying, one his dispatches, that 
“crystalized the highbrow point view” when alluded the 
Government’s employment the form youse yez for the second 
personal pronoun. How going achieve desire 
appointed Regional Director Summer Dress President Smith 
next spring—which have already proclaimed sole political 
ambition—if the metropolitan prints are poisoned with the slander 
that opposed the Smith brand language? notion has 
been that, when came vested with the proper authority 
Presidential decree, would introduce new era comfort the 
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South compelling all male citizens wear, day well 
night, costume built along the general plan pajamas. would 
make ’em comfortable whether they wanted not, and after 
they were accustomed the reform they would bless for it. 
There now ample precedent for such Federal control personal 
habits. would have under orders large company enforce- 
ment agents, and woe betide any scofflaw who attempted bootleg 
woolen garment starched shirt collar! But obviously can- 
not carry through this revolution not get the appointment; 
and going pry from Mr. McIntosh promise that when 
next Albany will make plain that the Governor’s pronouns, 
however speaks them, are entirely acceptable me. The more the 
Governor retains the flavor the sidewalks New York, the better 
like it. constantly pleading that hold our Southern pro- 
vincialisms (such ma’am), and likewise approve the pro- 
vincialisms Oliver Street. 
October 1928 

student informed that the other day his schedule called 
for history quiz every second Saturday from o’clock the 
afternoon, and was perturbed lest prevent him from getting 
some the football matches. believe the latest time for 
starting out the Kenan stadium, and, the days become shorter, 
the starting time will probably changed 2:30. was amazed 
that class schedule could arranged cruelly. fact, did not 
believe thought the student must mistaken. Then made 
inquiry Messrs. Connor and Graham the history faculty and 
found that was indeed true. not pretty come-to-pass that 
history quizzes should allowed keep students from seeing the 
opening kick-off. What these professors think this University 
for anyway? 
October 19, 1928 

agreement the Greek letter fraternities have what they call 
period silence the end their “rushing” season. What would 
like see period silence for cheer leaders; and suggest 
that last from June December every year. 
March 1929 

like Robert House musician. plays the mouth-harp. 
When you ask him play pulls his harp out his pocket and 
goes it, without any ifs buts apologies hesitations. You 
name your tune, and knows plays it; and he’ll keep 
long his company wants listen, which usually pretty long 
time! 
September 13, 1929 

Dr. William MacNider joined Greek-letter fraternity when 
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youth 18. Like most fraternity members, the years rolled 
and more serious matters engaged his attention failed maintain 
his enthusiasm over grips, passwords, oaths, and the rest the 
brotherhood’s mysteries. 

Season after season his fraternity mates among the students 
invited him initiations. said would attend, but every time 
something would happen keep him away. would called 
patient’s bedside; laboratory problem would keep him peering 
through the microscope damaged dog kidneys, far into the night; 
would entertaining friends his home; or, perhaps, 
would simply forget the appointment. 

But last one the brethren pinned him down iron- 
bound promise, and after supper set out for the chapter house. 
His knock the door was answered student who greeted him 
cordially 

glad see you, Doctor,” said the young man. “Walk 
right in.” 

They took him into the lounge, and was introduced around, 
and all the company told him how glad they were see him. 
shook hands with each one fumbled with his fingers the at- 
tempt give the proper grip. couldn’t seem get it, and this 
embarrassed him. 

sank into arm-chair his colleague the faculty, Roy 
McKnight, entered the room. 

are you doing here, Roy?” asked. didn’t know 
you belonged this crowd.” 

do, though,” replied Mr. McKnight. the Sigma Chi 
house.” 

“Sigma Chi!” exclaimed Dr. MacNider. looked about 
the faces the students. They were smiling, little uneasily, 
they didn’t know quite what say. The doctor arose hastily. 

Chi,” repeated, beg your pardon. saw Sigma 
the door and just walked in. was looking for the Sigma 
house.” 

They escorted him out, all the while thanking him for having 
given them the pleasure visit, and pointed him white- 
columned building the end the court. few moments later 
was receiving his second warm welcome the evening. This time 
found easier solve the intracacies the grip, and fulfilled 
his mission attendance upon the mystic rites initiation. 
December 13, 1929 

Robert House and were talking the other day about various 
ways waging the campaign against fat. agreed that exercises 
the early morning were highly effective—and also agreed that 
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they were hateful the last degree. few years ago used jibe 
good neighbor, Mr. Connor, about his bulging waistline, but 
soon awoke the fact that would justified hurling back 
the quoque. Whereupon embarked upon stern regime 
before-breakfast calisthenics. would leap from bed, proceed 
the porch (which was sheltered from public view mass 
shrubbery), and through all manner leapings and turnings 
and twistings. The exercise practiced most faithfully (since had 
read that this hardened the abdominal muscles and prevented sag- 
ging around the equator) was lying flat back and raising 
feet toward the ceiling, all the while keeping legs unbent the 
knees. kept this for long time. When stern will suddenly 
crumbled, and quit. And now when sit the grandstands and see 
Mr. McCorkle’s band seized with twinge conscience—the 
bass drum reminds painfully central contour. 

English Bagby, one our plumpest professors, ordered set 
the phonograph records known the Daily Dozen and resolved 
take reducing exercises every morning. But—so Mr. House in- 
forms me—his will underwent the same surrender mine, and 
now turns the phonograph every morning, gets back bed, 
and amuses himself jeering the music. tried this Daily Dozen 
plan exercising for while, and, have already remarked, 
served not make the exercises agreeable but only make the 
phonograph obnoxious. 
June 20, 1930 

Once twice before have commented Robert House’s 
excess virtue not using his influence have the road front 
his house repaired. This road University property and Mr. 
House executive secretary the University. the very 
center power the South building and word from him 
force ditchdiggers and graders, equipped with ample tools, would 
the run for Park Place. But no. With civic conscience such 
as, are told, oppressed the public servants Rome before the era 
decadence set in, Mr. House keeps silence about the quagmires 
and ruts and rockhills that make the approach his residence more 
formidable than Himalayan trail. This the worst road any- 
where about the village. was bad enough months go; but when 
the road washes away far towards the middle that bridge has 
stretched from the sidewalk firm ground really, this too 
much. The bridge homemade affair exceeding frail, and offers 
the most precarious foothold. When cross reminded 
the pictures have seen bridges swinging from peak peak 
across chasm the Andes. have ventured protest about 
several times, but neither entreaties nor derision can dent Mr. 
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House’s rectitude. And the parlous state the University’s finances 
has made efforts more hopeless than ever; now when the insti- 
tution cutting costs every turn, the executive secretary con- 
siders with horror the thought diverting even the most trifling 
sum his own comfort. But longer question mere com- 
fort. The situation has reached the point where safety involved. 
afraid that some evening Mr. House will fall off the bridge and 
break his valuable neck. Something ought done about it. Where 
our far-famed alumni loyalty? Can’t take collection? 
will start off with cents and, enough well-wishers the Uni- 
versity will join in, will undertake have the work done. Stamps 
will accepted lieu cash. Alumni come across! (P.S. have 
another thought: Mr. House flourishing health. Why can’t 
forego few his communions with pipe and book and fix the 
road himself?) 

April 18, 1930 


Teddy Caldwell was recite “Friend, Romans, Countrymen,” 
and the rest the famous speech Mark Anthony, school the 
other day, and was telling his mother that was doubtful 
could get through with it. said needed some drilling. With 
breakfast only few minutes off, Mrs. Caldwell was bustling about 
her household duties, and she said her husband: you 
help him.” Mr. Caldwell started perfect his son the recital. 
Teddy was hesitant about the lines: the contrary, his father be- 
came more and more fluent the minutes passed. forgot the 
purpose the enterprise and went recite the Antonian appeal 
rapidly and with growing fervor. The magic Shakespeare over- 
came him, and when had done with Anthony, leapt the cen- 
turies medieval Venice and rendered the duet between Lorenzo 
and Jessica: “In such night this, when the sweet wind did gently 
kiss the trees such night did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip 
the dew.” And rambled the forest with the Duke and Jacques, 
and swaggered with Mercutio along the streets Verona. And then 
raced Scotland and, oblivious his son’s puzzled gaze, 
repeated Lady Macbeth’s instructions her lord, welcome 
your eye, your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, but 
the serpent under it.” And then back the Continent again 
Elsinore Castle, and Teddy was hearing the closing lines Hamlet’s 
soliliquy when Mrs. Caldwell’s voice came from the dining room: 
“Breakfast ready!” With start Mr. Caldwell came out his 
poetic debauch; Teddy welcomed the interruption with sigh 
relief; and the two them, father and son, arose and walked 
attack the bacon and eggs. Five six hours later, the luncheon 
table, Teddy, home from school, reported that had broken down 
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the middle “Friends, Romans and Countrymen.” Mr. Caldwell 
offered reproaches but operated his knife and fork busily and 
kept his eyes his plate. 

December 16, 1930 

People who see white-haired man rather stocky build 
walking along the streets Chapel Hill are unaware that they are 
looking upon one the players Doggie Trenchard’s famous 
football team 1895. The stranger George Butler. and 
Mrs. Butler came automobile from Georgia last week and are 
quartered the cottage the Carolina Inn. This time they are here 
for only brief visit, but they may decide settle Chapel Hill. 

Thirty five years ago Mr. Butler, who had been star back 
the University Georgia, became instructor mathematics here. 
that era there was one-year rule and rule keep members 
the faculty off the team, and the Georgian became the Caro- 
lina full-back. powerful line-bucker and good punter, was 
tower strength team that surpassed any that had ever before 
represented the University. 

When one considers the orderly way which football games 
are conducted nowadays, amusing recall the conditions 
under which they were played the middle nineties. When the 
team went meet Virginia Thanksgiving Day, the seating 
facilities Richmond consisted rough wooden bleachers. And 
even these were not much use, for most the spectators stood 
along the sidelines. The handful policemen were unable con- 
trol them, and they surged forward upon the field, got the way 
the players, and sometimes took part the tackling. Two 
three times that day George Stephens, one the Carolina halfbacks, 
got loose from the opposing players but was unable proceed more 
than ten fifteen yards because couldn’t find path through 
the crowd. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Butler were calling home the other 
evening, and were talking about the ’95 season. was boy 
twelve then and used hang around the field here and hold the 
players’ sweaters during practice. 

“In that Virginia game,” said Mr. Butler, good part the 
time the two teams, when they lined for scrimmage, didn’t 
have clear space around them any larger than this living room. 
George Stephens was fast back, good end runs, but couldn’t 
get anywhere. would stumble over the spectators, and once saw 
one them lunge him and tackle him.” 

The game was stopped several times order that the police 
might push the crowd back. would move back, but minute 
would out the field again. Down here Chapel Hill, 
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course, the story got was that the spectators who joined the 
game were Virginia followers determined not let Carolina score; 
doubt the North Carolinians the crowd were doing the best 
they could for their state. Naturally, Richmond there would 
more Virginians than North Carolinians—travel was not easy 
those days—and Virginia had numerical advantage when the 
spectators entered the fray. Anyhow, the game ended with Vir- 
ginia the victor, 


Virginia and Carolina used the kingpins Southern foot- 
ball. Virginia led Carolina, but Carolina led the rest, with Sewanee 
now and then near the top the heap. remember that 
1900, sophomore year, Carolina won from Tennessee 
and from Vanderbilt tied Sewanee and won from 
Georgia That was one the rare seasons when Carolina 
went Virginia favorite the betting; but Virginia presented 
some sort newfangled formation that stupefied us, and one 
their backs, youth named Dabney, circled our ends unmolested, 
and when the final whistle blew had the short end 17-to-0 
score. 

One difference between past and present football that the 
middle-aged alumnus often reflects upon, has with the spac- 
ing the games. Thirty years ago was not unusual play two 
three games trip. 

recall that one Sunday midnight, October 1900, the 
Carolina team boarded day coach the station now known 
Carrboro. There were men altogether, besides the coach and 
manager, and they were booked play Tuesday and Thursday 
Tennessee and Saturday Georgia. Pullman hadn’t been con- 
sidered; thought were reveling luxury have chartered 
day-coach that could stay all the way Knoxville. 
sprawled over the seats and slept best could. 

that trip Carolina met Tennessee Knoxville Tuesday, 
Vanderbilt Nashville Thursday, and Sewanee Atlanta Saturday, 
winning the first two and tying the third. did not occur that 
three games five days was anything complain about. Such 
trips were the custom. Football was rougher those days, too, than 
today, evidenced the record injuries and fatalities. 
There were more mass back” and “tackles back” 
formations, with whole team concentrating upon one place 
the line. Then there was ban pushing and shoving—the referee 
did not blow his whistle soon the ball was halted. The opposing 
teams pushed and shoved for all they were worth, and sometimes 
you would see both teams, clinging together single mass, mov- 
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ing slowly one direction the other according which team 
exerted the greater force. Only when the man with the ball was 
brought the ground, when there was obvious deadlock, 
would the whistle blow. 

There was more brute force, less finesse, than there today. 
There was such thing forward passing—the rules permitted 
passing only the rear. Thus the lighter team had less chance; 
and generally speaking, the defense was stronger relation the 
offense than now. There were five yards three downs 
instead ten yards four downs. Yet there are some plays now 
that have much the same look the old days. For example, the 
conventional end run, with the ball-toter preceded his inter- 
ference, familiar the old-timer; but those days the defense 
did not have keep men standing back look out for passes—only 
the quarterback stood far back the line. 


Gene Howell Williams 


Summer Tasted 


dead man’s eye brooks pebble tongue 
and grass blades scythely bend whisper 
while whistles stitch lonely abaresques 

the night sky 


dead man’s eye trees stand 
with green exploding heads 

and fields quiver like pulsing carpets 
while rains tattoo pliant soil 


dead man’s mouth summer tasted. 


‘ 


Alice Rogers 


‘Balance All Agen’ 


The February Maude Warner’s Fortnightly Club studied 
Wordsworth. Martin Warner, counter irritant, began his 
research into the life, times and works Alexander Pope. 

Other husbands this circumstance take handball trap 
shooting—resume them, rather, for Maude Warner women have for 
long been addicted excursions culture that their husbands 
early learn take measures essential for survival. 

Martin Warner was denied active means escape. 
crippled with arthritis that most days was necessary for Como, 
the negro house-boy, carry him from bed breakfast and from 
breakfast deck chair the sunny side veranda, appeared 
first glance the most unprotected victim the world. early 
1927, however, had routed Coleridge with Rabelais. This initial 
success was followed Donne over Matthew Arnold 1933, the 
fabliaux Chaucer over Shelley 1937, Voltaire over 
Rossetti 1941 and Robinson Jeffers over Vachel Lindsay 1944. 

the present crisis Martin deliberated half afternoon be- 
tween Pope and Dean Swift, but concluded should reserve Swift 
for the possible advent Tennyson the Club’s future agenda. 

When outlines, guides, notes and Complete Works began 
pile the magazine stand beside Maude’s chair the living 
room, was time for Como drive the station wagon into Tarn- 
wood Village for Martin’s books. 

the library Como would present the list and and sit 
quietly the steps till Miss Bentham called that the books were 
ready. these occasions Martin always gave Como two dollars 
for bottle local whiskey because was sorry that Como was 
not allowed wait the warm, musty interior the library 
itself. book were lost the fuddled route back the 
vaguely remembered location the parked station wagon, Martin 
never blamed Como, and the library was only richer something 
over the cost the missing volumes. Martin did not grudge the 
cost armament. 

Thus, sitting across the fireplace during the cool spring even- 
ings, was able counter the bucolic hominess the Words- 
worth excerpts Maude cited reading aloud passages his own 
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from the and, finally, completely demolish the soul- 
thumping “Prelude” with the “Dunciad.” 

previous engagements Martin, the seasoned campaigner, had 
held himself aloof from the authors with whom allied himself. 
Though was able appreciate them, particularly the sapphire 
face they opposed the soft, uncertain chalk the Romanticists 
and the Victorians, felt kinship with them. Now—with Pope 
—he found himself suddenly involved, perhaps because the unhappy, 
misshapen man braced steel corset and carried about his garden 
and grotto, evoked image himself. Also perceived his 
own mind comparable passion for preciseness and order, even 
while regretfully recognized the lack comparable genius. 
congratulated himself being, fortunately, free Pope’s mis- 
anthropy. 

Later came look somewhat through Pope’s eyes even 
this respect and amused himself extending the “Dunciad’s” roster 
the damned with persons his and Maude’s acquaintance. 
was comforted think that his lack genius would least prevent 
his immortalizing their names verse footnoted for future gen- 
erations scholars. 

the same time was more than little troubled the 
uncomfortable realization that Martin Warner would few 


years more obscure and dustily forgotten than the poorest scrib- 
bler Curle’s flock. 


Therefore his thought turned formal garden with clipped 
hedges, neat borders, and vistas green shade and great summer 
trees, wrested somehow out the lushness his southern 
farm and left, his name forever, the state university for horti- 
cultural research station. too would set grotto unusual 
stones—white spar, rose marble, yellow mundic, Cornish diamonds, 
black cockle and other admirably named petrifactions from the list 
Pope’s gardener. Or, these proved unobtainable, expected 
they would, then native stone. 

had Como wheel him over the farm one morning while 
poked rocks and outcroppings. The rocks were soft and rubbly 
and knew then must depend the formal garden and green 
shade. and Como selected the site, unused meadow sloping 
down the dry creek bed that had, the summer 1927, been 
briefly Alph the Sacred River Ran, planted along its banks with 
the bushes night-blooming jasmine surrogates for incense- 
bearing trees. 

For though the motive the present case was Martin’s own, 
the initial idea transforming literature into landscape had been 
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‘BALANCE ALL 


Maude’s. addition the unkempt ruin Alph there was still 

existence remnant apple orchard with three dilapidated bee 

hives and half-tended sanctuary for moonlight-singing mocking- 

nightingales the South—in the woods lot east the 
ouse. 

Hence did not surprise Martin when, broaching the subject 
the meadow and the formal garden (but not the planned memo- 
rial gift) Maude, learned she had just ordered ten thousand 
common jonquil bulbs convert the same meadow into Vale 
Dancing Daffodils. 

did surprise Martin that his failure change her purpose 
broke his heart. 

found his garden not effaced but relegated the only 
remaining plot ground, the field rubby outcroppings where 
the sole vista for his great summer trees would the brown, eroded 
sides gulley topped with gaggle blackberry vines. 


From that day Martin weakened visibly. Como, entering his 
room daybreak, would find him hunched against his pillow driving 
himself fever composition—essays, prose because 
despaired verse, the life Southern gentleman farmer 
recalled from talks overheard between his father and grandfather 
when was boy. was not known whether had originally 
designed the project for immediate publication issued post- 
humously Martin Warner’s lonely claim the consciousness 
future generations, for the essays were all discarded soon 
started more than paragraph two. The carpet beside the bed 
was snowballed each morning with the crumpled sheets. 

seemed Martin Warner that must die and nothing 
would remain him the world except his name small foot- 
stone the Tarnwood Village cemetery. Until discovered how 
could circumvent this. 

biography Pope one day encountered letter the 
poet from persistent correspondent who demanded Pope’s advice 
proposed tomb for his just deceased wife. The details this 
monstrous concoction delighted Martin Warner they must have 
delighted the poet who kept the letter, and determined im- 
mortalize his name bad taste not art. From the description 
worked out drawing the structure and with the help 
Como’s friend, the monument maker who still decorated the negro 
with grieving angels and Rocks Ages, set out 

uild it. 

the rubbly field the tomb began rise—first the black 
marble mountain with the classical temple atop it, then, the 
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craggy path cut the mountain, “the figure Time white 
marble, attitude climbing, obstructed little cupids 
the same colour; some rolling rocks into his path from above; some 
throwing nets his feet and arms from below; and others, 
ambuscade, shooting arrows him from both sides.” 

Maude, then deep Summer with Southey,” assumed, 
when she considered all, that her husband was building sum- 
mer house out oddly expensive materials. Every day Como 
wheeled Martin the field watch the workmen. 

last, when all was completed except relevio, 
seeming have found admission shorter way, and prevented 
Time, distance,” and the bronze plaque bearing Martin’s name 
set the base the mountain, Martin Warner died. 

Maude buried him Tarnwood cemetery with correct cere- 
mony, real tears, and simple stone his feet. the early fall, 
made curious the monument maker’s bills and insistent letter 
from the manufacturer demanding the text the inscription 
placed bronze plaque ordered, she went out see the edifice, 
but could make nothing it. Hunting through Martin’s books and 
papers for clue, she came upon the drawing and reference the 
letter that inspired it. 

Upon reading the letter she was touched the heart her 
husband’s thoughtfulness, and, when she dried her eyes, though 
she hated lie death far from her deceased husband, advised 
the manufacturer inscribe the plaque 


MAUDE COLVIN WARNER 
1898- 
‘Rolled round earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees’ 


and hold for future delivery, notification her attorneys. 
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Clarence Alva Powell 


Oh, Heroes! 


Marched into the volley, folded 

The spectral mind, legal profit still: 

was marginal investment, stunned 

The patriots, perhaps, those fellowmen 

hypocrites who also have their price, 
eir conscientious vice, and who prevail 

Upon the populace save their face. 


Rushed into the conflict, stumbled down 
The vaults minted gold, percentage-wise; 
was paraphrase fortunes hunted 

the jungle, counted man man; 

The mass-induction into endless sleep 

mortals millions deep, old, old tale 
armaments and men—of arms and men. 


Diametric Turn 


gave his better self, and was taken. 

The music jangled sourly, slit the throat 

phlegm, the goat-scent risen, psyche strangled 
heart forsaken: place the shelf 
Catharsis-labeled, tag patent ill 

some beginning with middle, drag 

out conscience till the myth drowned. 


But this valor bled, the better side 
The gall, the dung and other parts that quivered 
even pride and they were surfeited, 

And wondered, then, that evil ruled his soul 
Because, the coin reversed, they found the devil 
Grinning his role, whom first they crowned. 
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Seymour Gresser 


Magicians 


Descend 
they told touching clouds 
slow smoke white string burning 


come down 

disguised water 

bathing her hair and stealing 

salt and white seed and smooth-mouthed fish 
plant the rooting world. 


darkness out tides 
tower fire lit the troughed walk 
with wings pooled flight 


and emergence who held namesake 
nightlong the round season conception 
revealing giant shapes 

they told hold pillar 

raise banner 

sleep water 


dream-webbed and giant spun the spider-man. 


light beneath the green fire 

the bottomsea begged 

the whitebones piled and end end 
dared arise, leap 


exchanging breath from stone-sponge lungs, 
only wash sandward 

with pearl-shell and coral 

the split spheres the heart 

that are, that want be... 


And even the tendoned years 
snapped back and stung 
beneath tree goathorns 


. 


had played 


making flood and heard the wild swan breathe 


night and day 
amphibious heard them say 
revealing their bodies 
and seed stranger themselves 
ascend 
the crescent milk-moon 
and cycle gods 
divine magicians 
living earthcenters, 
seasonal vigour our lungs, the haunts 
well-bottoms where children pray 


who feeds the moon 
with two lips blue light 
and heart hacked out sea 


who 
with chariots chanting fragments 
and fright that fathoms the sun 
unmerciful the clouds scooping the century away. 


The wand that trembles 

rod halved bread smitten man 
shuttled the borrowed body 

and cause the long lost magic 


for you the torment 

laughing out coughed clocks 

and chimes taller stars 

tossed carelessly gestured bring gifted brides 


you 


the dead uncounted headstones hollow 
need only remember. 


SEYMOUR GRESSER 
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Doris Betts 


Birds Feather 


They stood outside her door, talking hurried whispers 
that were like the sound old leaves under the feet hunters. 

One said, “How much longer?” and the other said, 
not know.” 

Downstairs the kitchen clock cried four times, 
and the woman jumped and put thin fingers her mouth and 
them there, making little cage. They moved their feet 
restlessly against the hall rug, they were trampling out 
the noise time passing. 

The woman said, “We are doing all can, aren’t we? 
are doing all 

had begun look the closed door front them 
and now said, slowly, “She must 

The woman took the cage from around her mouth and 
snatched his arm. “But are doing all can for her, 
aren’t we, Stephen? Nobody can say didn’t give her every- 
thing could give her?” 

said, “Nobody can say that.” 

was still watching the door and now she turned look 
too, and began say slowly—as were wish, 
Stephen, wish and fell silent. She looked him then 
was taller and thinner than she was) and said harshly, 
cannot say out, but you know what wish, don’t you, 
She was still holding onto his arm; moved 
abruptly and shook free from her long fingers. 

What does she all the time anyway? She remembers little, 
she lies there day and day out, doesn’t read, doesn’t talk 

The woman said birds. She lies there and looks 
the birds.” Her voice climbed and ended little croak 
arm had been put against her windpipe. “I’m busy day 
and night with her and all she does look the birds. You 
hear me, 

said, hear you, Mother.” 

put arm against her shoulders and looked her 
must tired,” said softly. “It’s been long six 
weeks.” 
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The woman how will you back college 
she she should moved his arm against 
her shoulders were pushing her silence. “It’s August 
already,” she said. “Only month, Stephen. And everything 

They both looked the door again, not saying anything, 
and dropped his arm from her shoulders and let hang 
behind her like empty sleeve. wonder how much longer,” 
said and she said wearily, not know.” 


Martha, lying milky haze half between sleep and wakeful- 
ness, heard them dimly through her door and for one minute was 
another door, and her daughter was being born this side it. 
She remembered the sound people talking that night, with voices 
that were both proud and frightened, and she remembered lying 
that other bed and thinking, feel holy churches,” perhaps 
she had said aloud. But then she remembered that that must 
have been long time ago and she screwed her forehead and 
tried understand this door and who was the other side it; 
and after while Bert and Stephen rose her mind and stayed 
there until she remembered them. Then she knew who was, whis- 
pering back and forth the hall. 

Martha smiled. She thought, they are worried about me. They 
are afraid for me, both them, thinking have gotten too old 
well again. Poor things, they should worry much about me. 

She began slowly turn her large body onto one side, shifting 
the bulk and mass her hips until she could see out the window 
where the sky was sharp blue that hurt her eyes, and wings 
and wind and tree limbs were moving. She was still smiling. Poor 
Bert worked too hard; she was and out the room hundred times 
afternoon How many afternoons? But Martha didn’t 
know how long she had been sick. not remember what wrong 
with me, she thought suddenly, puzzled and little frightened. 
seems knew once, but have forgotten it, and now not 
know have been sick long time only since yesterday. pair 
wings flicked the space her window and shut out the too- 
bright sky for minute; was someone had kindly shaded her 
eyes against the sun and she relaxed and forgot what had been 
bothering her. 

They were still whispering outside her door, and Martha 
remembered that was Bert and Stephen talking the hall and 
worrying about her. Poor Bert worked too hard. 

Martha felt very wise suddenly. always seem too tired 
say thank you Bert, she thought, and that’s because I’m old. 


F 


Only the old know how say thank you, and they cannot find 
the strength. Now and again seemed her she would reach out 
and touch Bert’s hand and say “Thank you, Bert,” but she never 
remembered until Bert was longer the room, like now; and 
then was too late and she knew she would forget again. 

Downstairs the clock sang out “Cuckoo!” four times, and 
someone shuffled feet against the hall rug. The low voices went 
on—Bert’s intense and excited and Stephen’s calmer 
thought Martha)—stronger than his mother’s. She wished they 
would not worry about her. going all right, she thought 
firmly, and she thought over and over several times the hope 
would pass through the door them. going all 
right. 

She had turned over completely her side now, and she lay 
there for minute so, resting with her eyes closed. Then she 
moved her head the pillow and looked eagerly out the window 
where the birds were, huddled little bunches like grapes, with the 
wind ruffling their feathers and then smoothing them down 
again. 

earlier afternoon, when she had not been sick very long, 
Bert and Stephen had moved the heavy bed, panting and frowning 
each other across it, until Martha could lie comfortably and look 
out the window the MacDuffie house next door. The MacDuffie 
house was tall and the second story was full eaves and cubbies and 
little balconies. And among these, day after day, they had 
been carved into the house, sat the pigeons. Sometimes they would 
motionless statues for long that Martha would begin doubt 
that they were alive, and lying her bedroom she would whisper 
“shoo! shoo!” But finally one them would move, nudge 
another, fly off and out sight and she knew that they were 
real and she was not imagining things. 

Martha smiled happily now, running her eyes the front 
the house and over the cubbies and the dirty little bannisters. There 
were the pigeons little gray bunches all over the house, not like 


grapes all—she like that bluish moss that grows 


along the trunks trees. Once she had known its name but now... 
did not matter. Every day the pigeons were there, and every day 
Martha would turn her window watch them. all right 
long they are all right, she would think with relief. Once she 
had wondered how far was from winter, and what would become 
the pigeons then, but this worried her and she tried not think 
again. Mostly she watched them without thinking. There they 
would sit for hours, perched solemnly the ledges, watching one 
another. Now and then one would fly and away, making great 
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noisy flaps with his wings, and almost immediately new one—(or 
perhaps was the same; they were all appear 
from nowhere and settle sedately with the others. 

Martha watched them for hours. She would lie her bed, 
completely relaxed, while the pigeons flew and wheeled and settled 
the ledges, making gentle noises themselves. Sometimes they 
looked down off the MacDuffie house into her bedroom with steady 
eyes and Martha looked back them. was they repeated 
what she had thought: You are all right long are here, and 
would look back them unblinkingly show she under- 
stood. 

But other days she would think there was something wrong 
with the steady gaze the birds—it seemed drain her strength 
—and she would grow nervous and frightened and would. ring her 
little bell frantically, screaming “Bert! Bert!” until Bert would open 
the bedroom door and stare her. 

Mama?” 

“Bert, the birds, the birds, they are looking me!” 

And Bert would come into the room and pull down the shade, 
roughly, she were angry with the pigeons. 

Now, outside Martha’s closed door, the two voices shaded off 
into silence, and Martha tried remember whose they were and 
what she had been thinking about. yes, was Bert again and 
that boy—what was his name?—and they were worried about her. 
They were afraid she had gotten too old well again, and they 
stood the hall whispering each other. 

Suddenly Martha wanted them know that she was alive 
and understood how upset they were. She wanted tell them she 
was going well again, and she thought over and over again 
firmly, going all right, and rang her bell loudly until 
Bert came into the room. 

Mama?” said Bert. Her long fingers were picking 
torn pocket her dress and she looked surprised and afraid. Some- 
where there had been little girl who looked like that just before 
whippings, but Martha could not remember who that had been. 

Mama?” Bert repeated, pulling the pocket. But now 
Martha had forgotten why she had rung the bell and she turned her 
head away and looked out the window the birds. fat pigeon 
strutted the length one the balconies and back again—once 
passed place where was silhouetted patch sky and 
Martha drew her breath because turned blue for minute and 
was beautiful. The other pigeons were watching him gravely, mak- 
ing soft and admiring noises about how fat was and how blue, and 
Martha watched him walk back and grow still again with the others. 
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Behind her Bert said anxiously, you want something, 
Mama?” and Martha turned her head around and frowned and tried 
understand what Bert was doing the room, plucking her 
dress pocket and staring. 

Bert came over the bed and stood there, looking her. 
you want, Mama?” she said little louder. 

“It’s torn,” said Martha slowly, and she was very tired after she 
had said it. She lifted one heavy hand and waved listless semi- 
circle and put back onto the bed where lay quietly, 
belonged someone else. Martha watched it, wondering might 
move without her will direct it. Perhaps would rise suddenly 
and strike her for reason; she widened her eyes and cringed back 
from the hand. 

Bert frowned watching Martha and the hand, and waiting for 
her say something. torn, Mama?” she said. Martha 
noticed the fat pigeon had stepped out again and stretched his wings 
full-length, that the sunlight caught and spilled from feather 
feather. She smiled. 

Bert took her hand out the dress pocket and touched Martha 
the arm. She said, “Are you all right, Mama? you want any- 
thing?” 

Martha said, she had been little stronger she would 
have added thank-you then. always seem too tired say 
thank you Bert, she thought, and that’s because old. She 
wondered briefly why Bert had come into the room all bother 
her. 

Bert went out now, with slow thumping steps, and Martha 
glanced after her, frowning because she had meant say some- 
thing and could not remember it. She had meant tell Bert about 
the torn dress pocket. The door closed sharply and she could hear 
Bert and Stephen the hall, talking softly again, until the two 
voices began fade away. After awhile she couldn’t hear them 
all. 


She went sleep and dreamed wings. 


When Martha woke again, was dark. She turned her head 
hopefully toward the window but she could not tell the birds 
were still there, standing quietly the shadows. She hated 
night. After the sun went down the night filtered into all the eaves 
and cubbies and little balconies the MacDuffie house where 
stood like old rain water ditches. There was always that sudden 
rush feeling when Martha knew she was the only one left alive 
the world: Bert and Stephen and the gentle pigeons had all been 
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taken away the night and only she was left, and left with the 
shade up, that she would lie there forever and forever staring into 
darkness. Martha clutched the little bell and rang over and over 
again, terrified and limp, and she closed her eyes when she heard feet 
the hall. 

Bert came with quick steps that banged solidly against the 
floor and made sound that was real and reassuring. Martha opened 
her eyes. Bert had stopped the doorway and for brief second 
all the light was behind her and her features were dark the 
MacDuffie house; then she flicked the switch and had face again. 
Martha let out long breath. 

Bert came over the bed but the time she got there her 
face had changed and she looked different. you hungry?” she 
said. had nice nap and it’s past your suppertime.” 

Martha looked suspiciously, and the face before her swam 
and dissolved into milk and name came into Martha’s mouth. She 
said aloud she would know what was. “John?” she said 
thoughtfully. and sharp voice came back and said, ““This 
Bert, Mama. John’s dead. John’s been dead five years.” 

Martha didn’t say anything that; she waited for the milk 
back face again and few minutes did, thin face 
with straight brown hair and eyes that were gray, like wet old rags. 
Yes, was Bert. She remembered Bert’s eyes. She remembered when 
Bert had been little girl, but her eyes had seemed different then. 
Satisfied she said aloud, and smiled, and Bert nodded her 
head that the hair swayed little. 

remember John, don’t you, Mama?” said Bert. “It’s been 
hard without him.” 

Now Martha frowned. Who was John? What was Bert talking 
about? 

“But I’ve had Stephen,” added Bert, smiling little. “And 
that’s made all worthwhile.” 

Martha still didn’t say anything. She had forgotten who 
Stephen was but she knew was somebody she was supposed 
remember. She did not say anything Bert would not know she 
had forgotten about Stephen. Martha watched her, silently. 

ate early and has been studying,” Bert went on, 
ting ready for school. works hard his books, Stephen does,” 
she said with proud smile. 

Martha remembered Stephen then. was Bert’s little boy and 
went school. She couldn’t remember exactly which year was 
school, but she remembered book had that was all about 
trains and was bright colored. the trains, Granny.” had 
said that her the evenings and she thought somehow John had 
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been there, but she was not sure about that. She smiled now let 
Bert know she understood. 

“Trains,” she said with pleasure, and Bert stopped her own 
smiling and looked very tired. She picked string Martha’s 
pillowcase, hopelessly. 

Aloud she said dully, “It’s 6:30. get you some potato soup.” 

Bert went back out the door again and Martha, confused 
her talk, glanced once the black window. seemed her that 
some movement flashed briefly against the MacDuffie house the 
dark and Martha put her hand before her eyes and wished Bert 
had pulled the shade. 

Someone came then. 

was tall and thin and reminded her someone. 
reminded her someone called John and Martha remembered sud- 
denly that Bert had been married someone called John. But this 
wasn’t John. She wasn’t sure who this was. Once beau had called 
her every other Saturday night; used come over the hill 
brown mare but she had forgotten who was too. Martha was 
not sure about this visitor; she lay very stiffly under the sheets wait- 
ing for him give himself away. came over the bed and kissed 
her lightly the forehead. 

“Evening, Granny,” said. “How you feeling?” 

She watched him without moving, unconvinced. 

drew chair and sat down her bed. were the 
birds today, Granny?” said, smiling her with mouthful 
teeth that seemed out all directions. Martha remembered 
little boy with crooked teeth long time ago, but nothing had ever 
been done about it. This one went smiling and patted her hand 
cordially, that she took away and hid slyly under the sheet 
where could not find it. 

She said abruptly, “Dog and cat,” just confuse him, but 
pretended not notice. went revealing his untidy teeth 
pleasantly, looking her they were holding very interesting 
conversation and was enjoying greatly. 

you had your medicine?” said. 

was all just like game, thought Martha. The object was 
see who would give himself away first. Sooner later this one would 
betray himself, but until did she wasn’t going tell him any- 


thing. 

“Old shoes,” she muttered darkly and frowned him. old 
shoes.” 

“Is that so?” said, smiling she hadn’t said anything out 
the ordinary. Martha grew suddenly angry with this thin person 
who kept showing his teeth her. was tiring for her talk 
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all, and had right sit here pretending that she was not 
talking the veriest nonsense. 

She frowned little harder and, summoning some more 
strength, declared loudly, “Seven! Seven shoes!” that were her 
final bid, and then Bert came back into the room with bowl 
soup and she forgot what she had been saying. 

Bert said, you are, Mama. Nice hot potato soup for 
supper. you want any pepper?” 

But Martha had already reached out for the warm bowl and 
had begun eat, slowly, because took lot time and careful 
planning get spoonful into her mouth and swallowed. 

Bert said, “Let’s take your pill now,” and Martha swallowed 
down obediently. She had long since forgotten what the pills were 
for, but soup and pills and water all tasted the same her, and 
she took them meekly now, without complaint. 

She smiled the two them now, slurping her soup. 
Bert and John—her family. They were all the family she had left. 
matter fact, she had forgotten who the others had been 
and what had become them. She took deep breath she would 
able talk little. 

have all gone away,” she said, and Stephen looked doubt- 
fully Bert, who shook her head. 

Martha felt very contented. They took such good care her, 
she thought—standing around her bed kind and gentle pigeons. 
They were worried because they thought she was too old well 
again, but seventy-five was not old (or was eighty-five? 
was hard remember) and she did not want them worry. 
She wanted tell them that she was going get well. 

Martha nodded her head above the steam that was still coming 
off the soup and made motion with her spoon. They were very 
good her. She said aloud, All right”; and Bert said, 
glad you like it, it’s very nourishing,” and that was wrong. 

Stephen looked Bert again and received nod; then 
leaned forward and began talk Martha very slowly and clearly 
and—thought Martha—a little louder than was necessary. 

said distinctly, “Granny, you know gone again next 
month.” drew his chair closer the bed. going back 
college, Granny. College. will senior year the university. 
last year, Granny. 

Bert moved over stand behind him and put her thin hand 
onto his shoulder she loved touch him. That was nice 
gesture. Martha wished she could touch him too, but her hands 
seemed heavy, and besides she was busy with the soup. 

Bert said fondly, will graduate next spring. It’s been 
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long year hard work with John gone but we’ve done it. will 
graduate this year.” She squeezed his shoulder with her nervous 
little fingers. 

Martha felt some comment was expected her. She said pleas- 
antly, and went with her potato soup. 

Stephen looked Bert again, his jaw moving little, and 
looking absurdly might burst into tears. whispered, 
doesn’t know what mean, Mother. She can’t understand us.” But 
Bert patted his shoulder and pushed him gently. 

turned back Martha and began speak again, putting 
emphasis each word. “You know I’ve been working night this 
summer and you know how Mother worked when you were 
sick. But just isn’t enough, Granny. isn’t enough pay for 
college.” 

The potato soup was little too salty, thought Martha. Gen- 
erally her taste was too poor tell, but tonight she could taste the 
salt now and then. 

Stephen was still saying something. “After graduate, Granny, 
there good chance going medical school.” accented 
it. “You know, medical school. And can just finance this last 
year, this senior year, then can get scholarship.” 

Martha looked from her soup and nodded would know 
she was listening him. Such nice young man. talked lot 
about confusing things but was nice young man. 

Bert leaned forward from behind his chair and said something 
too. “If can just have enough money for this year, Mama, then 
they will give him the money turn into doctor. Like the one 
who comes see you. Like Dr. Sanders, Mama.” 

Martha handed the soup bowl back Bert, too tired eat 
anymore. Suddenly she was not sure what these two people were 
talking about. She frowned them suspiciously. 

Stephen looked Bert and raised his eyebrows. stretched 
his face out long and thin, someone had caught him his hair 
and his chin the same time and pulled both them, hard. 

said clearly, “Then can give pills help people too, 
Granny. Like Dr. Sanders gives you.” 

Stephen held one the white pills up, and Martha opened her 
mouth obediently. Such nice young man and worried about her 
getting well. 

put the pill down the table and stood suddenly, his 
face falling into wrinkles and his crooked teeth clamped tight 
together. (There had been another boy with crooked teeth some- 

where but had liked hear about trains.) Bert caught his arm. 

“You have patient, Stephen,” she said him softly. 
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been sick long time and she will never really well 
again. You know that, Stephen. Even she hangs for years she 
will never well. It’s just question time. Try 

now, Martha had quit paying them much attention. She was 
eyeing the window doubtfully, wishing someone would lower the 
shade and shut the night outside. 

Stephen sat back down and smiled her but the rows teeth 
were still tight against each other. said, have some money, 
Granny. Don’t you remember? Remember when you sold the farm 
and got the money? You gave father some once when needed 
it. But don’t know where is. And now need some it.” 

Martha squinted her eyes and tried hear what the boy was 
saying. seemed far away. 

“Well, Granny,”—he had leaned only month 
till college and 

Martha could not really hear him but his voice sounded worried 
and she wanted him know she was all right and she appreciated 
his concern. She touched him fondly the sleeve with one her 
fat hands and then patted his arm over and over again. “Nice,” she 
said, smiling him briefly. and turned her head away 
and fell asleep. 


Martha felt less like herself the days went by. She supposed 
they went by; ever often she would hear the cuckoo clock down 
the kitchen, and sometimes she would awake just when night 
and day overlapped and the darkness settled into the balconies 
the MacDuffie house. But mostly she must have been asleep, because 
she did not remember anything. 

And almost every day, two strange people would come into 
her room and ask her rapid and excited questions, they were 
worried because she was sick. bothered her that they were 
worrying about her, although she was not sure who they were, and 
whenever they came into the room she tried smile and act 
nothing were the matter. Usually they went away more worried 
than when they had come, talking each other hurried whispers. 

Sometimes the two people were her daughter Bert and her 
thin grandson Stephen who had crooked teeth, and sometimes they 
were people she did not know. Once they took all the drawers out 
her bureau and emptied them the floor and then put all the 
things back again and went away, not talking. was very strange. 

the days she was awake, Martha would look out her window 
the MacDuffie house next door, where roof pigeons moved 
and fluttered and made kind noises among themselves and some- 
where her head there would tired click and something would 


say, all right long they are all right, and she would 
sleep again. 

Time must have gone by, but Martha hardly noticed it. Once 
the doctor came and made many motions and frowned over her 
chest, and after that there were two pills night instead one. 
She remembered that Bert and Stephen had been beside the doctor 
while shook his head thoughtfully and Stephen had smiled. 

Another time Stephen had been talking Bert and said, 
lawyer will find it. That’s his job. must somewhere else for 
safekeeping. But will know where look. 

“There’s will,” said Bert, Mr. Carter keeps it. must 
say the will where the money is.” 

Somewhere too, there were other days that were completely 
lost, when she saw pigeons and did not know night from day, 
and Martha supposed she had slept through all that time. 

There was only one thing she remembered from the lost days; 
once she had thrust herself upright bed, screaming, because 
great black form was hovering against her window, and when 
she screamed went limply away with great sickening flops 
wing. And that night, too, the two worried people had come 
into her room and stood beside her bed and the boy was smiling. 

Then she began herself again, slowly first, like very 
awkward child. For whole days Martha would herself, and the 
MacDuffie house would covered with pigeons who had come 
see about her, looking down into her bedroom kindly and making 
sympathetic noises. After that the good days were more frequent 
and then they began run off into each other and she was not 
asleep much. Her night medicine went back only one pill again, 
and thin boy stood around her bed like skinny old bird and 
worried about her. 

Once went through her closet, flinging the dresses about 
and dragging out old shoeboxes. Martha had forgotten what was 
the boxes even they belonged her, she watched him with- 
out much interest, while looked for something. When came 
stand her bed again, she pulled her strength until she got 
enough her mouth and then she said, and stared 
her for long minute before went out the room. But 
never said anything. 

came once the middle the night. Martha had been 
only half asleep; she heard his feet moving quietly across the room, 
stumbling little the dark, and she opened stopped 
the bed and looked down her, his face grey rock, and 
she looked back him gravely, waiting. 
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The thin boy said, are awake,” and she did not say any- 
thing him. 

said very loud then, are always awake! You will 
never sleep! Never! And that the way and there help 
for it!” And stumbled out the room were great 
hurry but could not see where was going. 

Later, when Martha thought about it, she decided must 
have been dream. 


lunchtime, Bert and Stephen always came into Martha’s 
room and sat with her while she ate. She supposed was because 
they were glad that she was over the bad days. Bert would bring 
her warm bowls soup, and Stephen would sit the bed watching 
her, but not smiling with his teeth like used to. 

was good herself again, and leave off dreaming 
black giant-birds and strange night visitors. Everything was just 
the same. Martha smiled Bert and Stephen, wanting tell them 
that she was going all right now, and everything was good 
again. 

The two them looked tired. Something had happened 
Bert’s face; seemed have been pulled from the inside 
that there was fullness it, and her cheekbones stood out like 
arrowheads under the gray eyes. She must have thought was going 
die, Martha thought tenderly. She must have worried about 
great deal. 

Stephen seemed have grown taller and thinner and his eyes 
seemed very black, like shadows ditches when the sun goes down. 
Martha smiled him. She thought, they are both good me. 

was all going all right now. The pigeons still watched 
her from the MacDuffie house with the same affection they and 
Bert and Stephen were all glad the bad days were gone. Bert leaned 
over pull her blanket and Martha wanted say thank you, 
but she was very tired and minute she had forgotten it. 

Stephen was still staring her, not moving anything—his 
eyes his face his body—and Martha was afraid still thought 
she was not well. Poor Stephen, she thought. not going die, 
Stephen. looked for while were going die, but now 
all right again. 

She made movement touch his arm, but snatched 
away had gotten too near fire, and wrinkles spread out 
about his mouth. 

Bert said very quickly, look much better, Mama.” 

better,” said Stephen, but was not the same when 
said it. 
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Bert said, “It’s warm for October.” She was still talking very 


fast. 

Martha smiled, not too sure what Bert had said, but feeling 
very happy. She turned her head slightly look out the window 
the MacDuffie house where family pigeons huddled together 
and made kind noises her. You see, they said, are all right. 

Suddenly Stephen moved his chair roughly against the floor 
and stood up. Stephen didn’t talk her much anymore—he didn’t 
come and kiss her the forehead and call her Granny and ask 
her how she was feeling. But was good her. had just been 
worried. 

Martha wished would look out the window the family 
birds soaking the last bit sun from the day. There were three 
them huddled together. Three outside and there were three now 
her room. Martha wished she had strength enough tell him 
about the birds. 

Stephen’s voice was strange when spoke and Martha listened 
hard and tried understand what meant. Stephen said, “You 
heard what Mother said, didn’t you? You heard that. It’s October. 
It’s October and I’m here. Are you satisfied that it’s October and 
still here?” 


Martha was confused but she went smiling. Bert caught 
Stephen’s arm. 

now,” she whispered, were child who had hurt 
himself, Stephen. isn’t her fault.” 

But Stephen shook off her worried hand and came stand 
over Martha’s bed like the long-ago dream like the great bird 
that had been her window, and for the first time Martha was 
afraid him. She pushed her big body back against sheet and pillow, 
feeling confused and frightened; she tried look beyond him and 
out the window the pigeons the MacDuffie house. are all 
right, the pigeons had said. 

But the strange thin boy stood above her bed and looked down 
her out long white face, with his teeth showing whenever 
his jaw moved. 

said from between tight teeth and came from way 
down his throat. 

“Bitch! Old bitch!” And ran from the room, making the 
hard sound his throat and choking and coughing. 

was all very strange. Martha looked Bert, who had put 
her head into her arms where was quivering little, and then she 
looked out the window the birds the MaeDuffie house. She 
let out sudden cry. 


the ledge, one the pigeons pecked out another’s eye. 
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Lawrence Dorel 


Any the Quiet Ones 


Begin with one word and find epic: 


any the thousand quiet ones between the pages 
who sleep because man sleeps 

with brain inviolate while the smoke burns 

and the blades the pitiless knives 

carve imperfect wounds the lotus 


not begin with debate acrimony; 


single word like dust hands shame 
will enough. Stand him against the wall, 
let him test his legs the anchored grass, 
let his shoulders feel rigidity stone; 


the tolerable sun will soon illuminate his open face. 


And who knows how the sudden, the flash fabulous 


will launch his light—or when?. These matters are 
for men who dare step knives, 

who not request reasonable enemies, 
and who can stare without great anger 
imperfect wounds carved the lotus. 
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Who the Dead Mourn? 


the silhouette soul, flesh 
loud mutterer own dread 
between the streets leaves, 
the glass frost, 
quills snapped bleeding 
throat, 
where the calm, the absence 
divine violence, violence 
crowded men, opening 
the sheaves thought 
the spongy time war 
when the mind looks frivolously what 
had before, 
these children driven 
stone, lying alone 
the sidewalk their own bones cannot hear 
like the heron the mud 
merely, simple attitude the moist winds, with her 
the modern mood toward 
indulgences war, there nothing more 
profound than the 
terror those who have nothing pain 
sip the sense, the sullen 
laments sown upon the sodden flesh, and soil, 
the dead, the shadow 
its mute violence real, 
the laughing dead like the moon that had 
caressed us, the scarab light that had 
uncoiled, the wind blown through 
the yawning mouths that shall never 
close, 
with strict names, and casual listings 
autumn here where the memories 
rot, the tumors 
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the dead brutal apostrophes flesh, 
fingers scraping the darkness the blind 
the sordid dark, the sun with 
its naked foot dripping blood 
leaps the pin point time 
and each war dilutes the nation’s blood 


herding despair 


there nothing more 
that the flesh shall leap and leave 
the shadow, vague caress the wind 
draws back the dropping curls war 
and violent Venu smears his lips with love, 
the dusty silhouette unmoored 
from side, from it? 


Book Reviews 


The Second Tree From The Corner, 
White. New York: Harper Bros. 
1953. $3.00 

Even one were given inter- 
viewing excellent writing or- 
dinary way, review White’s 
The Second Tree From The Corner 
would, suspect, still fail ordi- 
nary. This simply because The Sec- 
ond Tree far from ordinary book. 
Indeed, difficult say precise 
terms what is. not novel, 
play, long narrative poem, 
biography. rather singularly 
alluring pot pourri short stories, 
poems and essays written Mr. 
White over the past twenty years—a 
sort literary Hungarian goulash 
Irish stew. And all the morsels are 
flavorful that none tastes better 
than any the others. 

The essays include his best contri- 
butions The New “Talk 
The Town”—brief, stringent vig- 
nettes anything from zoos 
Christmas—and show truly astound- 
ing powers observation. The short 


stories are equally acute, notably “The 
Hour Letdown,” the unforgettable 
tale robot who was both his mas- 
ter’s chauffeur and drinking com- 
panion; Morning The Day 
They It,” bizarre, fascinating 
prediction the end the world; 
and the title story, Second Tree 
From The Corner,” which suggests 
that Mr. White could have been 
The poems prove the English language 
Mr. White’s slave. This fact ex- 
emplified the extraordinary preci- 
sion “The Red Cow Dead” (in- 
spired report the newspaper 
that “Sir Hanson Rowbotham’s 
favourite Red Polled cow dead. 
Grazing the lush pastures Wel- 
low Farm, she was bitten the udder 
adder.”), and “Book Review,” 
long poem reviewing Louis Brom- 
field’s book, Malabar Farm, and, acid- 
ly, the very farm and Bromfield him- 
self. And these examples are but 
few the quantities intriguing 
material the collection—quantities 
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which complete the old tag having 
brilliant quality too. 

But behind the curtain adroit 
poetics and trenchant essays one finds 
something for which Mr. White 
highly admired, any man alive 
today: expression hope for the 
human race. This hope specifically 
voiced one short story and poem. 

Ledge The Atom Age,” 
curious welding two poems into 
one, seems contain capsule form 
Mr. White’s whole outlook life and 
the world’s troubles: “The tranquil 
heart may yet outrun the rocket and 
the car.” Ironically, this astute and in- 
spired observation shielded 
parentheses. 

The title story, “The Second Tree 
From The Corner,” puts this same 
faith less direct terms. trans- 
poses into the present Shelley’s phil- 
osophy that man perfectible de- 
scribing ordinary, common man 
frightened life. This common 
man discovers that all wants 
the world the second tree 
from the corner, just stands” be- 
cause beautiful, and feels 
slow pride realizing that 
what wanted none could bestow, 
and that what had none could 
take away.” This man, suddenly happy 
because finds can love anything 
all without hope reward, 
example what Mr. White believes 
every member the human race can 


sincerely hope Mr. White will 
continue provide roads his own 
Earth with his masterful stories and 
essays, for the journey pleasant and 
his Earth nicer than ours. 

Dunn 


The Ponder Heart, Eudora Welty. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1953. 
156 pp. $3.00. Also printed the 
Dec. 1953 issue The New Yorker. 
pp. 20c. 


Uncle Daniel Ponder was case. 
had the Ponder heart. This should 
have meant that was cautious about 
giving things away, but wasn’t. 
Eudora Welty’s novelette-length story, 
The Ponder Heart, recounts his de- 
lightful rambles and “how got 
right back where started from” 
giving everything away. 

Uncle Daniel white-haired, rosy- 
faced gentleman who always dresses 
impeccably dazzlingly white suit 
and red tie, with rose his lapel. 
Edna Earle, his niece and the last 
the Ponders, straight-forward wo- 
man who operates the Beulah Hotel, 
gift her from her uncle. She tells 
through her first-person narrative how 
Uncle Daniel loves more people than 
you ever heard of. Not that he’s 
nutty. was confined the state 
asylum but they all loved him there 
and was released for good when 
turned the tables his father and 
committed him instead. 

The suspense the story lies the 
fate Bonnie Dee Peacock, Uncle 
Daniel’s young bride. Did she die 
heart attack during thunderstorm 
did Uncle Dan tickle her death? 
Although she was only counter girl 
Woolworth’s Dime Store and had 
only two talents—cutting hair and 
making change, “She’s the kind you 
miss somehow,” says Edna Earle. 
When Bonnie’s relatives put Uncle 
Daniel trial for murdering her, 
Uncle Daniel has wonderful time. 
His shining generosity reaches magni- 
ficent heights when makes his de- 
fense the witness stand scatter- 
ing handfuls money the audience. 
But though the jury brings ver- 
dict Not Guilty (they didn’t stay 
away long because they hated miss 
anything), Uncle Daniel will never 
the same again, because “that 
money has come between the Ponders 
and everybody else town.” 

Miss Welty has given warm- 
hearted description small South- 
ern courthouse town, seen through 
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shrewd Edna Earle, who doesn’t miss 
thing—even the tennis shoes which 
fat Mrs. Peacock wears her daugh- 
ter’s funeral. The difficulty sus- 
taining first-person narration 
conversational level 
author’s story-telling ability. one 
sense she has succeeded too well 
making her narrative relaxed and 
natural. The occasional sparkles are 
embedded true-to-life mass 
small town gossip. Women readers will 
probably find the search for these 
choice bits among the chat charm- 
ing experience but male readers will 
probably feel they had been 
trapped into hen party. The Ponder 
Heart spirited small talk but 
never approaches the fluid beauty 
Miss Welty’s prose such earlier 
works Delta Wedding. However, 
the characterization Uncle Daniel 
who “had the sweetest disposition 
the world” and the brightest face and 
the bluest eyes delightfully done and 
itself makes this novelette worth 
reading. For underneath the red rose 
his white lapel beat the Ponder 
heart, which gave everything away 
with joy, even itself. 

Janet Green 


First Communion and Other Poems, 
Chris Bjerknes. Atlanta: Olivant 
House. 1954. pp. $2.00. 


Perhaps the most inauspicious and 
ignoble task man may undertake 
the writing book reviews. The book 
reviewer shares with the author none 
the joy creation, nothing 
pride accomplishment. Often. be- 
ing put the spot public com- 
mitment, finds difficult, even, 
read the author’s work with 
eye toward enjoyment. However, 
even more ignoble than the task 
reviewing that act the criticaster, 
that self-appointed priest letters, 
who would choose dictate his 
superior taste the reading public. 
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Yet, the reviewer and the criticaster 
may the same flesh. This re- 
viewer, however, the mind the 
author, and would rather make the 
attempt suggest the layman 
some the magical imagery which 
Bjerknes creates than merely list the 
titles international magazines 
which has published. 

Chris Bjerknes contemporary 
poet the experimental school, 
there such thing. More than this, 
though, poet who bears the in- 
fluence the style, myth, and le- 
gend the Old Testament, who con- 
tinues the traditions thought and 
sensibility expressed the ancient 
Hebrew. Perhaps inno- 
vator, the sense that both con- 
tinues tradition and flouts it, that his 
style shows the mark contemporary 
iconclasm, yet does not deny the 
richness the Elizabethans. That 
Bjerknes innovator, this re- 
viewer believes, sufficient bring 
down upon him and any reviewer 
who may make such analysis, the 
wrath the criticasters. 

First Communion and Other 
Poems, Bjerknes questions his first 
poem, entitled “Why Take Fear 
For Raiment,” what shall say 
destroying.” 
This reviewer cannot answer the 
poet’s question. believes, however, 
that the poet provides more than suf- 
ficient answers the poems com- 
posing the body his recent work. 
Yet, the criticasters will tell they 
know better. Although they not 
create, they find sufficient intelligence 
their command destroy, at- 
tempt so, the very nature the 
new and young poet who has not turn- 
his back upon the past and its 
traditions and who has not failed 
turn his eyes toward the future 
kind twi-vision order ex- 
press new poetic idiom man’s pre- 
sent existence with relation the past 
and future. Bjerknes new. His lan- 
guage rich, times perhaps too 
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rich for immediate comprehension. His 
metaphor and imagery are strik- 
ing and different the times 
which writes. Yet his questions are 
the ageless questionings all men 
all times. 


First Communion and Other Poems, 
then, this reviewer’s opinion, not 
written for those who would turn 
their backs the future the 
present. This book will present the 
reader poet who newer and more 
challenging than Eliot. will in- 
troduce poet who, 27, has already 
created personal myth. The poetry, 
itself, will show the feelings 
poet who not content work with- 
tradition and particularly the 
part which closest his own 
time because inventive tech- 
nique and because feels that has 
things say which dictate the dis- 
covery new patterns and forms. 

William Rivera 


The Search Party, Julian Mason. 
New York: Pagent Press. 1953. $2.00. 

tenuous and near impossible thing. 
each poet, each poetry reader, 
words transform themselves dif- 
ferent way. judge poem must 
then evaluate the inspiration be- 
hind it, and the medium through 
which that inspiration exhibited 
the printed page. For the most part, 
Mr. Mason’s poems lack the polish 
older author and the background 
experience with verse form that 
necessary know “the form for the 
emotion.” The thought behind the 
poetry seems original, keen, and 
clear the author. However, before 
reaches the reader, goes through 
unfortunate transposition which 
deadens the original inspiration. 
obvious that Mr. Mason familiar 
with the modern poets Cum- 
mings, Frost, etc.), but has not 
found his own inlet the group and 
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rather sailing along the currents 
his admiration. The title poem, 
“Search Party,” states universal 
thought—that men are lost and 
searching for God. But the two main 
points are lost Mason’s unfamilia- 
rity with expression and the poem’s 
length. 

Mr. Mason should avoid overworked 
symbols such plush velvet 
night,” which flatten the original 
spontaneity which should modern 
poet’s medium. general, the poetry 
lacks the finesse which separates the 
amateur from the professional. 

However, The Search Party con- 
tains one poem pure inspiration 
called Game Chance.” For- 
tunately has not been subjected 
translation from the mind the page 
and still contains the lyricism 
country ballad, the shy knowledge 
the unworldly, and touch sophis- 
tication. subtle and naive state- 
ment truth: 


man sat 

hilltop 
Rolling dice 
With God. 
Stakes were high 
Chances low 
The situation 
Odd. 

Man rolled four 
God rolled seven 
With coolness 
Like starry ice. 
There ain’t man 
Yet been born 
Can win 
Loaded dice. 


this poem Mr. Mason has found 
something. Here the poet 
prophet tomorrow.” for the 
rest the book, had best 
searching. 


Marie-Louise Weidemann 
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POETRY 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Poetry’s function mainly com- 
municate intense ideas and emotions 
the language imagery, color and 
symbolism. reality this language North 
never old-fashioned. The poetry 
John Donne newer than our jet 


airplanes and far more durable, and Carolina 
the newness that belongs poet 


such Cummings soon loses 
its sheen. But are extract 
the quintessence from 
commingling language and ideas, Newsome 
must willing accept, only 
momentarily, the medium which the and 
poet employs, whether crystalliz- 
amorphous. reader poetry Lefler 


must willing involve himself 


with the poet’s medium. 

This need accept the poet’s own $7.50 
medium fundamental the under- 
standing all poetry, and especially 


modern poetry, where the idiom will 
However, modern idiom does not exist 
within vacuum; its background 
rooted centuries western culture, 
and the great works that have built 
our literature. only time-focus, 
which gives human experience con- 
temporary problems and forms ex- 
pression, that allows poet 
“modern.” The fact that poetic em- 
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Thaddeus Seymour 


The 1954 Faculty Evaluation 


“The healthy know not their health, but only the sick.” 
sense academic illness has long been serious concern both 
students and faculty the University North Carolina. The 
annual conferences self-appraisal, begun President Gray 
1953, are once symptoms disorder and significant signs 
recovery. Likewise, the recent All-Campus Conference, initiated 
and conducted the students themselves, reflects not only student 
discontent but also wholesome interest finding remedy. 
recent years numerous recommendations from such conferences 
have urged the improvement undergraduate instruction the 
University. The recent faculty evaluation survey was attempt 
positive action. 

generally agreed that undergraduate teaching everywhere 
has suffered from distortion values which has exalted 
published research that has become the sole standard excellence 
the university community. The value research undeniable, 
but folly ignore the coin’s other side. not only obvious 
responsibility but also solemn obligation the University 
provide its students with the best education possible. time when 
the objectives education, especially those humane principles upon 
which the liberal curriculum founded, are needed our 
troubled world, one may feel sense urgency about the necessity 
graduate young people with knowledge, perspective, and the 
ability think independently. More than ever before this the 
responsibility American colleges. requires good teaching 
produce such citizens, and teaching takes time and effort; does 
research. Scholars will reply that published research proof 
active and alert mind. They will argue that good researcher 
can good teacher; that the two are not necessarily incompatible. 
They claim that the time spent research actually makes them 
better qualified teach. competent faculty evaluation poll could 
determine whether our scholars actually are our best teachers, 
whether, many suspect, the situation quite the opposite. 
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There were two motives underlying the recent faculty evalua- 
ion survey this campus. One was the practical and immediate 
attempt determine whether undergraduate instruction had fallen 
dangerously low level, and, so, aid improving it. The 
numerical rating was designed judge the teacher; the written 
comment criticize and advise him his teaching techniques. 
this respect the poll has been tangible service the University. 
The second motive was more subtle. undergraduate teaching has 
been the altar research and administration” (as 
the Graduate History Club outlined the question recent panel 
debate), some positive steps must taken realign our values. 
Only through some sort public judgment and recognition can 
good teaching rewarded. 

Despite administration notions the contrary (department 
heads were asked rate their colleagues recent directive, and 
many refused so), surely the students themselves the willing 
unwilling objects all teaching are qualified judge the merits 
their instructors. basic assumption which proposed faculty 
evaluation poll must predicated the ability the under- 
graduate mind judge fairly and objectively. This the most 
universal argument against faculty evaluation, for which there are 
two obvious rejoinders. One, that students can judge fairly; two, 
that whether they judge fairly not, their opinion not 
disregarded. The lengthy comments the questionnaires received 
the recent poll testify the attitude thoughtful co-operation 
with which students approached the evaluation. the objectives 
the program are carefully and widely explained, and the questions 
are phrased that qualities beyond mere popularity are considered 
the final judgment, the student will give fair opinion. However, 
the validity the opinion questioned, reasonable reply 
that whether opinion fair evaluation not still impor- 
tant. teacher who considered poor his students will usually 
fail arouse the enthusiasm and response essential the success- 
ful class. Sullen and discontented students will fight against learn- 
ing, while students who feel rapport with their instructors are 
receptive and will pursue their studies with interest. The student’s 
opinion his instructor, whether completely fair not, 
important consideration assessing the quality teaching our 
University. 

The recent survey only partially achieved its objectives. 
more comprehensive poll could more effective, especially the 
detailed results, listing names and courses, were made public. This 
would have immediate and practical remedial effect. Published 
ratings the hands students the time pre-registration would 
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aid their selection elective courses and instructors, and the 
resultant reduced enrollment low-rated courses would strong 
incentive for irresponsible instructors improve their teaching 
techniques. Published results would advantage the superior 
teacher, providing him with tangible proof excellence for local 
recognition, or, that were still lacking, dramatic testimonial 
support application for employment some institution where 
teaching more respected. 

Two kinds information may extracted from the survey 
held this spring. reading the critical comments provides 
rewarding insight into representative objectives teaching our 
campus. the other hand, the statistical evaluation itself, 
tabulated with great care and accuracy, not sufficiently repre- 
sentative conclusive. relative rating the various depart- 
ments has been included here sort academic curiosity, 
tenuous that attempt has been made interpret the findings. 

The survey was conducted committee appointed the 
campus student government organization. attempted cover all 
undergraduate instruction campus-wide level. Failing receive 
support co-operation from the administration, the students them- 
selves carried out the program, their own expense. The question- 
naires embraced five qualities teaching: 

Clarity presentation 

Opportunity for questions and discussion 

Ability arouse interest course 

Attitude class toward students 

Attitude toward subject. 
Space was also provided for the students evaluate the course 
itself. Volunteer workers distributed the ballots all campus resi- 
dences, and subsequently gave generously their time the sort- 
ing, averaging, and evaluating processes. Every effort was made 
free students from any sense retributive pressure; dormitory 
distribution and the evaluation fall semester courses greatly con- 
tributed sense anonymity. Carefully prepared tally sheets 
rating individual instructors and courses have been turned over 
department chairmen, while the actual questionnaires have been 
returned the appropriate instructors. 6,148 forms (from 1,230 
undergraduates) were returned, representing approximately one- 
third the undergraduate body. 

Was the project success? There obvious benefit the 
mere undertaking the study, since publicly calls attention 
the neglected question teaching ability. For the participating 
student there real value the thoughtful consideration quali- 
ties which might not have otherwise concerned him. The instructor 
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Departmental rating highly inconclusive when returns are fragmen- 
tary. However, the following table gives some indication the relative standing 


departments two major areas. 


DEPARTMENTAL RATINGS 


Quality Teaching 


Astronomy 

Archeology 
Latin 

Naval Science 
Journalism 

History 

Nursing 

Zoology 

Radio 

Air Science 

Music 

Education 

Geology 

French 

Art 

English 


2.13 


\o 


3.84 


Physics 

Religion 

German 

Geography 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Hygiene 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Pharmacy 

Mathematics 

Business Administration 
Philosophy 

Economics 

Chemistry 

Anthropology 


* 


1.74* 


AVERAGE GRADE: 3.93 


38)** 
(114) 
34) 


Value Courses*** 


Latin 
Zoology 
History 
Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Geology 
Naval Science 
French 
10. Art 
11. Journalism 
12. Mathematics 
13. English 
14. Physics 
15. Nursing 
16. Spanish 
17. Education 
18. German 
19. Religion 
20. Sociology 
21. Bus. Adm. 
22. Archeology 
23. Economics 
AVERAGE GRADE 1.24 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Air Science 
Pol. Sci. 
Psychology 
Radio 
Music 
Anthropology 
Hygiene 


These figures are similar the quality point system. the best possible 


score; the worst. These represent average the totals the five 
qualities which instructors were rated. 


The figure brackets indicates the number returns tabulated. 
response the question: THE COURSE: (1) 


Very valuable course—I highly recommend it, (2) Has value, but needs 
improvement, (3) Needs enormous reworking, (4) waste time. 


76) 
44) 
69) 
26) 
61) 
62) 
91) 
31) 
(732) 
96) 
88) 
84) 
4.89 
(159) 
(533) 
37) 
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can always profit from honest criticism, and the comments made 
this survey were particularly enlightening. basis for subse- 
quent studies this past program has provided solid beginning. 
not success, was successful experiment. 

can learn much from the comments written the ques- 
tionnaires. general, students complained about poor teaching for 
four major reasons: 

Not enough being taught class 

Teachers are poorly prepared for their classes 

Not enough time effort expended the individual 

Instructors show little interest their subjects. 
comes surprise that students feel cheated when their instruc- 
tors waste valuable time extraneous digression the tiresome 
mechanics roll-calling and assignment-making. The World Series 
and Marilyn Monroe may enjoyable topics, but students would 
rather save such discussion until after the bell. They expect 
taught and want learn. Contributing this attitude the con- 
stant complaint that instructors are inadequately prepared, with 
resultant vague and disorganized rambling which difficult fol- 
low and comprehend. The sense being cheated inside the class- 
room extends beyond, students complain that instructors are 
inaccesible for private conference, and fail show sufficient 
interest the work the individual student. These three regions 
discontent tend support the charge that the faculty chary 
the time devotes the actual process teaching. This serious, 
because good teaching takes time. 

That the instructors show general lack interest their 
subjects symptom the secondary role the classroom 
the modern campus. The demands research, committees, and 
often the golf course are dangerous distractions which lead 
neglect the teacher’s primary obligation. faculty evaluation 
poll can exert some pressure correct serious irresponsibility where 
exists. remains now for faculty and administration work out 
equitable system whereby competent and able research scholars 
may relieved their teaching loads they may better the 
work for which they are most suited. Those instructors who are 
not active scholars should relieved petty administrative respon- 
sibility leave more time for teaching. 

The tabulated results are some interest but authority 
representative rating undergraduate teaching. Some instructors 


and courses received less than three ballots, many only one. 


process averaging and computing, these small figures invalidated 
many departmental scores and left narrow margins the relative 
standings (see table left). Certain faculty members emerged from 
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the myriad columns figures with out-standing ratings. those 
receiving thirty more returns, the ten teachers receiving the 
highest grades were: 


Bernard Boyd (Religion) 

Alfred Theodor Brauer (Mathematics) 
James Roy Caldwell (Social Science) 
Lyman Cotten (English) 

James Logan Godfrey (History) 
Claiborne Stribling Jones (Zoology) 
Samuel Bradley Knight (Chemistry) 
David Geeting Monroe (Political Science) 
Harry Russell (English) 

Joseph Carlyle Sitterson (History) 


According this survey these are our best teachers; many were 
not enthusiastically endorsed their students. 

There doubt that serious inquiry into the calibre 
teaching our campus needed. The briefest examination the 
annual reports the State the University Conferences will reveal 
the concern faculty and administration this quesion. The 
recent survey strongly affirms the students’ desire for revision 
standards. Such clamors from both sides the desk seem cry out 
for positive action, and perhaps faculty evaluation holds the key. 
The published results comprehensive survey could benefit both 
the student and the teacher, aiding the student the selection 
valuable and well-taught courses, aiding the unsung teacher 
attaining the recognition deserves. For those capable men who 
prefer research, and whose teaching suffers from the distraction 
which research imposes their class-room hours, the administra- 
tion could lighten the teaching load. Those who are inadequate both 
teachers and researchers would receive powerful incentive 
improve their teaching. the University interested improving 
the quality instruction this campus, could take major 
step towards reform joining with the students create com- 
petent and truly comprehensive program faculty evaluation. 


Mabel MacDonald Carver 


Adriatic Night 


Tall yellow tapers, upflung 
from festival sconces, 

cast nebulous light 

palazzo walls 

frescoed and tapestry-hung. 


The Cremona sings 

pure Corelli line 

under the fluent bow, 
the sensitive wrist 

the unseen player; 


Memory beauty, pain, love: 
stirs the Adriatic darkness 
heavy with searching wings 
night-blind doves. 


Alan Donovan 


Third Movement 


Now the blood, siphoned too thin and light summer 
drops back through garnet richness 

the dark tunnel bone, murmur there 
conceiving small gold suns and ruby stars, 

the russet wind blows through the curtain flesh 

orchestrate the forest nerves minor symphonies, 
and the long coasts the october mind 

the tide rolls, lifting old treasure from lost galleons, 

the senses throb with the slow drums, the midnight viols. 
All being now descends the primordial caves 

build like coral there, grow like crystal 

through the white denial winter. 


Brownfield 


The Sun Feeds 


The sun feeds 

Above the plain, 

Where flowers hummed bees 
And love was once boy 

Who winged through ruins 

embrace the sky. 


But the ruins, grown 
Upward through the dust 
many hands, 

Deface the sky. 

And love, his wings 
Worn thin with words, 
Clutches his beard 

About his flaking. 


The sun feeds 
Above the dusty plain, 
But the hectic hands, 
Hell-bent for heavens, 
Only fling the straw 
silent flowers 

the lowest wind. 
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Brownfield 
The Silence 


the silence 

Where man molds 

His mother’s breast 

Into the promised image 
the daughter him 
And woman weaves 

Her stream longing 
Round the idol son, 
The child both 
Clutches towards its light. 


The moment bursts 

Its flood gates down the nerves, 

Hair grows from our halos toward the sun, 
Our bodies, like two religions 

Heaven bound, dissipate 

Their separate dogmas 

rhythm born both, 

And touch the lost-and-found 
Androgeny love. 


Louise Hardeman 


The Lost Beach 


Annual Fiction Award Story 


The rays the sun fell down the brown water and the 
island that clung the mainland with long, steel arm. the side 
the island away from the mainland, you could see smaller islands 
beyond and after them the sea. 

The pot plants that sat the LaBays’ front porch and the 
vines that twined around its banisters were bent and heavy with 
dust. They shook little when the door banged and small girl ran 
onto the porch, holding large, white towel around her head. She 
went over the banister and with quick, impatient movement, 
pulled the towel away. mass wet, red hair fell down about her 
shoulders. She bent backward and jerked suddenly forward again, 
that all the red hair hung over the banister. Glancing around 
see anyone were watching, she let her arms hang limp, and began 
make hoarse, gagging sounds from her throat. 

Old Mrs. LaBay came the front door. 

“Liza, are you sick?” she asked. 

Come and see hair.” 

“Well what earth you want make those noises for? 
You sure you not sick?” 

There was long silence. Mrs. LaBay put down her bowl 
half-shelled peas and walked out the porch. 

“Liza?” She tapped the child her shoulder. 

“Look, Mrs. LaBay. Look hair.” 

Mrs. LaBay looked the thick strands hair that one 
place were dark and wet and another were bright with the sun. 

“It’s pretty. It’s mighty pretty.” 

does look like?” the child asked. 

Mrs. LaBay searched the sky and the river and her own yard 
and house. 


“It looks like like pretty red pot plant that has just 


grown all out itself.” 
“And I’m the flowerpot,” said Liza, chuckling and patting 
herself with both hands. 
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Mrs. LaBay contorted her face appreciatively and went back 
into the house. 


upstairs window creaked open and voice called down, 
“Liza?” 


ma’am?” 

When your hair’s dry, you come right back here and 
plait for you.” 

“Let wear down,” Liza whined. 

“No.” The window was closed. 

Alone again Liza stood and felt her hair. was still damp. 
She leaned back and cut her eyes around sharply see swing near 
the floor. One the curved posts that supported the porch roof 
caught her eye. She looked closely, then shook her head from 
side side mock amorousness. 

love you,” she said. “Oh, darling, darling, darling.” 

She scratched her stomach with all ten fingers and burped. 
Down near the beach rowboat was pulling into shore. Liza crowed 
and pointed finger the boat. 

“Look, Henrietta, there’s Captain LaBay. Wouldn’t you like 
see him?” was more confirmation than question. 

Holding her arms front her though she were carrying 
object the size beach ball, she ran down the steps and across 
the gravel road and met the boat thumped against the sand. 

“Captain LaBay! Hello!” 

bearded, old man shabby uniform stepped out the 
at. 

“Hello, Liza. Hello, Henrietta. How’re you both?” 

Liza grinned him. 

good,” she said. “Look hair.” 

The old man pulled his boat well the beach and turned 
back the child. took her face his hand and scrutinized her 
from different angles. 

“Um huh!” held long strands hair. “Liza,” began, 


“Liza, have never seen anything equal the sight your hair. 
the most beautiful 


long,” she interrupted. 

“The longest ever saw,” agreed. 

flower pot.” 

little, round, flower pot,” said the Captain. 

Liza stuck out her bottom lip and looked down her short, fat 


body. 
she asked. 


“Well, not really round,” mused, rounded, nicely 
rounded.” 


| 
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“Oh,” she said. wish could for ride.” 

She spoke shyly, twisting her hair around her finger, and add- 
ing quickly, then could ride the pier and take the twins 
ride maybe.” 

The Captain frowned out the sea and patted Liza the 
head. 

you met those little girls yet?” asked quietly. 

Liza twisted away and leaned over the boat. 

can row.” 

guess can take little ride.” held his large, pocket 
watch ... LaBay won’t mind and guess your mama won’t 
either. Well, get now and let’s go.” 

The Captain yanked his hat down and grunted pushed 
the boat off with one the oars. When they were well away from 
the shore, picked both oars and the boat moved smoothly over 
the water. Liza hid her face her hands. 

“You sat Henrietta!” 

The Captain held the oars mid-air. The boat rocked gently 
for while; then the Captain leaned over one side and reached 
gingerly underneath himself. saw laughter behind the hands. 

“She wasn’t there, Captain LaBay,” Liza said consolingly. 
just teasing.” 

She grinned delightedly him, and smiled back her 
pleasure. 

Henrietta laid egg yet?” 

one.” 

when she does, tell about it?” 

give you,” said Liza and laughed again. 

Now they were well away from the island and heading toward 
white pier that extended long way over the water. Liza turned 
and held her hand her eyes sun shade. She tried see into 
the screened pavilion the end the walkway. 

you like ask the girls come for ride?” asked 
the Captain. 

can’t see they are there.” 

They rowed closer the pavilion. Sounds talk and laugh- 
ter could heard, and then two young girls could seen, sprawled 
the floor. Liza looked the Captain and ran her hand 
through the water. 

don’t want to,” she said low voice. 

The old man raised his eyebrows and frowned for minute, 
then rowed beyond the pier. They rowed silently for all the time 
that took get out the little islands. The water began 
get rough. 
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“And there’s the sea,” said the Captain. 

“Do you get sea sick?” 

mean did get sea sick?” informed her with scowl. 
She nodded. 

never got sea sick day life, not one out ten 
thousand.” 

sea sick.” 

The Captain was watching the waves. 

said got sea sick.” 

“Uh? yes. that so? And when was that?” 

“Today was playing like was aboard ship and the waves 
came high and was sick over the side.” 

you might sick over the side now. Look those waves 
out there.” 

She held her hand measure them and wrinkled her square 
nose him. 

“Oh, they’re high, all right. They just aren’t close us.” 

Liza studied the waves. 

“If they knocked over would sink?” 

swim.” 

“But didn’t swim, would sink?” 

guess would.” The Captain looked thoughtful. 

“And would down the bottom the ocean?” 

guess would.” 

Liza leaned toward the Captain and fixed her eyes his 
face. 

“Like what? Sink like what?” 

“Well now, let see,” said the Captain. down 
like stones.” 

Liza examined her hands. 

Liza scratched her nose. 

She smiled him and drew her arm through the water like 
swinging bell. And drew out his handkerchief and pretended 
mop his brow. 

They started rowing back toward the island, and Liza threw 
her head back and sang one the ballads she had learned the 
second grade. 

“Oh the days the Kerry dancing, 
the ring the piper’s tune 
for one those hours gladness, 
Gone, alas, from life too soon.” 
She sang deep, hoarse voice. 
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When they came near the island, the Captain stopped rowing 
and bent over Liza. 

“Don’t you think could take the twins ride now?” 

Liza squirmed around the seat. don’t believe they can 
go. They probably have something else do.” 

could ask, though. You said you wanted take them 
ride.” 

Liza began pulling the tangles out her hair. The Captain 
watched her for few minutes, then leaned down until his face 
was close hers. 

“Liza, look here me.” 

She offered him the corners her eyes. 

Liza, you haven’t lived here very long and I’ve been 
living this island the good part life. And know that the 
people here are sometimes slow take newcomers in. Those Jarvis 
twins have lived here all their lives and they know everybody 
the island. Just because they haven’t played with you much 
some the other children doesn’t mean they don’t like you. They 
think now they’re way grammar school, they’re grown up. 
When you get little bit older, too, make all the difference 
the world. just takes while.” 

Her mouth curved down the sides like small, curled sea 
shell. 

“They haven’t played with all.” 

The Captain cleared his throat with burst sound and 
clamped down his bottom lip with his teeth. 

“Everybody wants liked, Liza. It’s easier for some than 
for others.” 

picked the oars again. “Shall ask them take ride?” 

“All right,” she said and started arranging her hair around her 
shoulders. 

When they came the pavilion, the girls stopped talking 
and peered over the side. Liza was very small the boat. The 
Captain waved hand. 

“Hello, there. Come and have ride with us.” 

The twins looked each other. 

can’t,” they said. “Mother punishing us.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” called the Captain. sat back down 
the boat. The twins bent toward each other and whispered. 

“Let her come here.” 

The Captain looked Liza closely before answered. 
mean Liza?” called the twins. “Liza, would you like 
the pavilion for while?” 

“All right.” 
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The Captain took her hand and held while she wobbled over 
the ladder. good time.” 

She gave him wide smile and began awkwardly climb 
the pavilion. 

The twins opened the door for her and she walked over 
the board that ran around the inside and sat down. Nobody said 
anything. 

the Captain gone?” one the twins asked her. 

She looked out toward the LaBay house but she didn’t see the 
rowboat. 

guess so,” she said. were you playing?” 

“We weren’t playing, were talking.” 

“Oh,” said Liza. 

The twins were huddled together, and starting Liza’s feet 
they stared all the way her head and then all the way down 
again. 

you play with?” they asked. 

“Henrietta,” she said, laughing and warming toward them. 

The twins shrugged their shoulders each 

“Henrietta. She’s chicken.” 

chicken!” the twins cried scornfully. 

Liza laughed with deep, catching noises. 

can’t see her. She’s play chicken.” 

“How silly,” said twin. 

Liza looked startled, but she said nothing. 

“Why you and your mother live the LaBays’ house?” 
asked one the twins. 

nice.” 

The twin held her nose tightly between her fingers. 

not nice. It’s old and And you live there 
it’s cheap. And they’ poor, 

“And are you,” added the other twin, her eyes bulging with 
excitement she watched Liza. 

She looked back toward the house, but still she did not see the 
Captain’s boat. She rose and started for the screen door that led 
the walkway. 

have go,” she said. 

“No, wait,” said twin, standing front her. you 
swim?” 

said Liza quizzically. 

“She can’t swim,” the twin told her sister. 

“Oh well,” she said, making face. 

Liza looked them and hesitated moment before she 
spoke. 
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“But sank you know what would like?” she said 
hopefully. 

They waited. She put her hands out, palms up, and leaned her 
head her shoulder. 

“Like bell,” she said simply. 

The twins stood rigid and glass-eyed and then they bent away 
from each other laughing. 

bell! bell! Whoever heard such ridiculous thing! 
e 

Liza darted around the twins and headed for the door, but 
before she got there, one them pushed her back and then both 
them ran out and locked the door. She put both hands the 
screen and stared them wide-eyed. 

aren’t gonna letcha out,” they said. gonna leave 
you there all night and terrible things will happen you.” 

Liza pressed her face against the screen. 

“You and your ole ugly clothes and your ole ugly hair. Don’t 
your mama ever comb your hair? And smells bad too, just like 
that old house the LaBays’, smells just like fish, and our daddy 
“Look,” said her sister. the ole cry baby.” 

want home,” Liza said choking voice. 
wanna home,” the twins mimicked. will you give 
let you go?” 

Liza clung the door handle. Her face was screwed into 
confused knot. She waited long time answer. 

give you doll.” 

“Pooh, who wants doll!” 

“What you want?” she implored. 

“No,” they said, have name something and tell 
you it’s all right.” 

Liza rubbed her hair against her cheek and wrinkled her fore- 
head distress. Finally she looked the girls with grave face 
and low, unsteady voice she said, tell you all the dirty 
words know.” 

The twins’ eyes were shining and they moved back and un- 
locked the door. 

“All right,” they said warningly. 

Liza ran onto the walkway. She began cry then, putting 
her hands over her ears, and shouting out all the childish words 
heard the girls’ bathroom school, and all the words carved 
furtively the desks—all the words that had meaning and 
couldn’t asked about without reprimand. She flung away from 
the twins and ran the walkway toward the road. 
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Underneath the pier the captain waited until the twins were 
talking and laughing again before started rowing quietly home. 

And Liza ran all the way the house. Mrs. LaBay was waiting 
the porch for her with brush and comb her hand. 

she chided, earth have you been, child? Your 
mama’s gone down town and she asked tell you not run off 
like that and plait your hair for you.” 

She looked down into the small, unhappy face. 

been crying?” she asked kindly. 

The tears rose and spilled over again. 

“There now, that’s all right. You just sit right down here 
the floor and have your hair all plaited the time your 
mama gets back.” 

Liza sat down and leaned Mrs. LaBay’s legs. The brush 
pulled her head back short jerks. 

When they started the second plait, Captain LaBay came 
through the yard. The stairs creaked came the porch 
and sat the rocking chair next his wife and the child. 

done!” said Mrs. LaBay, snapping rubber band onto 
the plait. you two like peach cobbler and glass milk?” 

think would,” said the Captain, and rubbed his hands 
briskly. 

The door clicked gently shut behind Mrs. LaBay. The Cap- 
tain leaned over and spoke Liza. 

“Do you know what wish you would do?” 

she asked flat voice. 

wish you’d come here and sit lap.” 

She rose and climbed obediently onto his lap. 

cried, “you sat Henrietta!” 

She looked around him with sober face. 

was just teasing,” said softly. 

They rocked back and forth the big chair for time. Now 
and then the Captain drew deep breath and let out slowly, 
that Liza rose and fell like piece bright seaweed wave. 

LaBay returned with tray and put down front 
them low table. The three them ate cobblers and drank milk 
silence. When they had finished, Mrs. LaBay poured them more 
milk and took the empty dishes back into the house. 

The Captain wiped his mouth and hands with his handkerchief 
and looked the horizon. 

“Liza,” said, “look that sky!” slapped her the 
hip. She looked up. 

blue and silver,” the Captain said and waited for the 
question. didn’t come. 
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“Like what?” asked himself aloud. and silver,” 
struggled with the words, and silver like the beach 
the early morning.” 

The Captain smiled himself. 

“Like beach used play when was boy.” 

looked down the small head with its carefully plaited 
hair and placed his hand top it. 

“Like lost beach,” said thoughtfully, sadly. 

Liza took big swallow milk and looked over the rim 
the glass out sea. 


Chris 


Ritual 


seek, yet how shall chant with the hung 
blisters our eyes slung like moons 
against the dark, 
seeking, mumbling 

our catechism our gods, the impious wind 
wailing with the idiot belch guns, and 
the last rites 

the surpliced priest 
squanders the ritual wine, watching the bloody dead 
dripping flowers the snow, 


the soft chatter the chill water, when 
wild geese slip cold through the autumn 
reeds, the light 


sprawling between the stones 
like eels, the winds trespassing from the blood 
fiume the dawn, time now moves the vague 
octaves the moon dissolve light 


the wild geese wave through the wind, upward 
triumph like the Calvarial crucifix, 
Ite, missa est. 


‘ 


— 
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Vin Cassidy 


Operation Ah-Choo 


few years ago the kingdom Modgnika and the neighbor- 
ing principality Robhgiena there were troublous times. state 
near hostility, cold war were, existed between the two 
countries. Relations were the breaking point. Yet both the nations 
were almost perfect accord with each other. Neither claimed 
territory held the other. Neither had infringed upon the other’s 
sovereign rights. one thing alone they disagreed—on the manner 
saluting sneeze, and particular the sneeze the king. 

Robhgiena, when person sneezed, was the custom, hal- 
lowed time, for those present turn their backs and murmur, 
“Saints Preserve Thee.” the case the king this was done three 


ferent practice. Here, when someone sneezed, those his presence 
responded with fervent cry “Death the Devils.” They pro- 
nounced the words with the utmost vehemence, hoping thereby 
instill terror the phantom breasts the demons who had, 
attempting entrance into the head the sneezer, caused him 
sneeze. 
The original salutation had been short verse: 

Death the devils who would thee ill. 

Death the devils, God bless thee still. 
but the original had long since been abbreviated simply, 
the Devils.” 
This malediction, the case the Modgnikan king, did not 


times. 
The people Modgnika, however, followed somewhat dif- 


stop with those his presence. If, for instance, the king sneezed 
his chamber, his attendants there would follow with the cus- 
tomary salutation. the Devils,” they would shout the 
top their voices. Those the antechamber, upon hearing this, 
would add their voices and soon the entire palace would tremble 
all therein joined the clamor. Then the shout, already horrifying 
its proportions, would caught the people the streets 
the city and soon, since the kingdom was not too large size, 
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everyone would join shouting, the Devils!” 
this time the cry would tremendous roar, the volume which 
difficult imagine. 

All this, not infrequent occurrence, never failed 
terrify the neighboring people Robhgiena. matter min- 
utes every garrison their border would alerted. several 
occasions shots had been fired jittery border patrols. 

Unfortunately, the salutation which followed the sneeze the 
Modgnikan monarch was exactly the same the Modgnikan battle 
cry. And the poor citizens Robhgiena were never sure whether 
the king Modgnika had sneezed Robhgiena was being invaded. 
Moreover, several times the borderland Modgnikans themselves were 
confused and poured masse into the neighboring principality. 

One day catastrophe supreme consequence was barely 
averted. young Modgnikan farm hand accidentally tripped over 
pumpkin and was startled discover that was hollow. Several 
suspicious looking papers were found within and, when examined 
the authorities, these proved the outlines plot enemy 
agents foment hostility between the two countries. One the 
most fanatic these agents was approach the king Modgnika 
and throw pepper his face, thus causing fit sneezing and the 
customary national response. Other agents were placed near 
the border assure the Robhgienans that they were being attacked 
and the Modgnikans that they were attacking. relief say the 
plot was foiled. 

However, the ever present possibility that some such scheme 
might someday succeed added urgency the necessity already felt 
finding means resolve the problem. 

meeting the wise men and ministers both countries 
was finally arranged. These great minds met Robhgiena College 
the city Whimsy. Serious and solemnfaced, they gathered 
around the conference table begin work Operation Ah-Choo. 

Several the learned men present, most them from Rob- 
hgiena, attacked the popular belief that devils caused sneezing 
complete fallacy. Their spokesman explained that sneeze was 
simply involuntary emission air, chiefly through the nose, 
audible and violent, and caused irritation the inner nasal 
membrane. 

“Yes, but,” shouted the supporters the devils-theory, “what 
causes the irritation?” 

“Catarrh foreign substance,” was the calm reply. 

“And are not devils foreign the nature king?” 

have substance,” the anti-devil-causation spokesman 


said firmly. 
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His opponents, not convinced, were silenced. 

“Continue,” said the chairman. The learned authority the 
sneeze cleared his throat and went on. 

“The stimulus,” said, conveyed the trigeminal the 
medulla. Here induces reflex act respiration consisting 
two parts. One, quick inspiration, followed by, two, violent ex- 
piration which the fauces are generally closed and the air thus 
caused driven through the nose.” 

Bowing, the savant sat down. His explanation was applauded 
all and, although not all his audience understood exactly what 
had said, they all agreed that such wisdom was not sneezed 
at. 

When the applause had subsided, the savant rose, bowed 
humbly, smiled apologetically, and said, forgot mention one 
thing—the glottis, course, remains open throughout.” 

This brought the group its feet enthusiastic ovation. 
Five minutes later the chairman succeeded restoring order. 

The group then passed from the sneeze itself discussion 
the salutation which followed it. 

One aged scholar Modgnika proclaimed that the custom had 
been originated Saint Gregory. Pope,” said, 
short benediction used after person sneezed. his time, 
pestilence was sweeping the country, the crisis which was 
marked sneezing and usually followed death. Hence the Saint 
felt that the benediction was not only appropriate but necessary. 

Next scholar from Robhgiena arose. 

not wish offend distinguished colleague,” said, 
“but feel that further investigation will convince him that 
error. The custom great deal older than that. Jewish tradition 
tells that before Jacob, men only sneezed once and, having 
sneezed, died. Jacob was the first man die from natural causes. 
Before him all men died sneezing. memory this that 
employ salutary exclamation after sneezing.” 

“Although,” said another speaker, not sure that agree 
with the explanation just offered, agree that the custom orig- 
inated long before the time Gregory. The many allusions classi- 
cal literature this practice saluting sneeze obvious proof 
its antiquity. However, learned friends, feel the important 
factor not when, but why this custom originated. would like 
offer Aristotle’s explanation. Aristotle, that learned commen- 
tator, Isaac Disreali, has pointed out, tells that honor and 
acknowledge the the seat wisdom and good sense that 
salute sneeze which issues from it. This salutation distinguishes 
the sneeze from two other offensive eruptions air, neither 
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which followed any benediction from the bystanders.” 

And went. The group met daily for several weeks. Their 
evenings were spent studying various aspects the problem. 
Their days, debating the merits various benedictions employed 
after sneezing different countries. soon became apparent that 
neither Robhgiena nor Modgnika would conceed the custom the 
other better. compromise was necessary. The Hindu custom, 
whereby those present when someone sneezed saluted with “Live” 
and the sneezer responded “with you,” gained many supporters. 
But opponents pointed out that this was capable misinterpreta- 
tion; that among young people opposite sexes this might cause 
hilarity which would way keeping with the solemnity 
sneeze. Another compromise was arrived at, however, and 
agreement was finally reached. 

The group then reported its findings document known 
the “Whimsy Study the Sneeze, Its Causes, Its Na- 
ture, and Its Salute.” This report was accepted and both countries 
agreed carry out its proposals. 

Each country retained its own customary benediction with 
the exception that benediction which followed the sneeze 
the king. When either the kings sneezed, his subjects would shout 
“Live” and this cry would grow volume until reached the 
neighboring country. matter minutes the response would 
come thundering back, “At Peace.” 

Authorities say that nothing has been more instrumental 
cementing the friendly relationship between Modgnika and Robh- 
giena recent years than the shared benediction which follows the 
sneeze either king. 


William Rivera 
BETWEEN VISION AND REFLECTION 


Seeing the brutal rape evening, 

the microbes awkward entrance 

into flesh, and nature’s shrill-filled 

seeing this, the in-co-ordinate bravura 
earthly nuance, cannot condemn 
love following the stone’s example 
downward, 

nor can regret the cycling energy 

that warms the mossy rock winter; 
for unenchanted have gathered 

silent boomerangs and bells 

and, facing up, have seen the sun. 
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Hamilton Horton, Jr. 


American Freedom and Faith 


How often these times rapid change—times pregnant 
with uncertainty and rootlessness, the destruction old values and 
the erection new ones their place—do men feel, they see 
cherished belief struck down the latest research,” 
aching void, hunger for immutable faith which may prove 
mighty fortress against the forces innovation. such times men 
crave something believe in, something that won’t, that can’t, 
swept aside mere technological advances. Perhaps this conserva- 
tive urge innate mankind. any rate, such ages men are 
always drawn seek some sanctuary which will immune 
change. And all such ages have heard appeal for “Faith.” 

search for something believe produces group men 
who attempt relate innovation with tradition, who desire that 
civilization continuum, and insist that when change proposed, 
presumption made favor the past, the effect wholesome 
and beneficial. If, however, the effect such search produce 
dogmatists who attempt protect forever their beliefs and preju- 
dices from change, and state what must believed all good 
Americans, Christians, economists, without allowing any 
question, the result eventual mental atrophy. 

The concept religious tolerance, unknown the middle ages, 
has grown steadily throughout modern times, that easy feel 
the dangers dogmatism are remote from today’s problems, but 
American civilization far from exempt from unquestioned doc- 
trines. Everyone has seen the signs growing authoritarianism and 
orthodoxy economic and political questions. The neo-medievalism 
many our contemporary scholars, and the literalism popular 
revivalists are extreme examples this increasing tendency. The 
sanctity which words like “democracy,” and “the American way 
life” have acquired American thinking built conviction 
that they are some way fundamental life itself. Americans are 
striving for secular faith, and doing are running into the 
dangers that have beset all rigid systems values throughout history. 
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St. Augustine, Bishop Hippo, one the greatest Christian 
mystics, lived time quite similar ours its unsettled and 
changing character: the youthful Christian Church was still actively 
fighting classical paganism; the Vandals were beating the gates 
Mediterranean civilization; and skepticism was the order the 
day. Reacting this atmosphere, Augustine laid down the precept 
that has ever since been clutched the breasts those who preach 
unquestioning faith: “Seek not understand that you may believe, 
but believe that you may understand.” This contention that faith 
precedes understanding, while innocent when taken explicitly, 
becomes pernicious when rigidly accepted living society. 

Certainly faith necessary most endeavors. Even question 
Augustine’s words requires faith one’s criteria for questioning. 
But this faith differs important way from the one Augustine 
speaks of, for belief the right question accepted matter 
convenience starting point, and not itself beyond investiga- 
tion. For our purposes the simple dictionary definition the word 
“faith” provides the crux the matter: “conviction that thing 
unproved evidence true.” this Augustine would add what 
already implied, that faith belief the existence things which 
the intellect cannot comprehend. 

And when men begin speak anything beyond compre- 
hension, they begin tread dangerous ground. For when men 
believe something true without investigation and without 
possibility investigation, which exactly what the above defini- 
tion practice necessarily leads to, they separate themselves from 
the whole rational and empirical tradition post 18th century 
thought. When anything placed within the sacred grove faith, 
eyes and ears are closed. Our usual asking questions and weighing 
evidence, the operations that liberated the mind western man 
and have become the warp and woof modern civilized life, are 
regarded impiety. Truth beyond this veil cannot measured 
the same criteria can all other existence; there point 
contact between them, basis for understanding. 

What article faith, and thereby something which 
cannot questioned since cannot comprehended, and what 
not, obviously matter defining limits the one the 
other. The fact that men fall sadly short heavenly wisdom should 
sufficiently discourage them from attempting draw definite 
line between the articles faith and things which men can under- 
stand. Yet historically men have been singularly prone just that. 

Man only man. And any form pretty unreliable 
guide deciphering the mind the Eternal. Yet, 
precede some limiting point must set up, and 
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short celestial intervention, will drawn men; pious but 
fallible men, sincere but finite men, devoted but intolerant men. 
short, the line separating the sphere faith from that human 
comprehension cannot but leave room for error. History shows 
how some supposed articles faith have turned out empty 
dogmas. also shows that these errors judgment have often been 
curbs the search for truth. 

So, practical application the Saint’s maxim, compounded 
with the usual dose human frailty, established herd sacred 
white elephants—dogmas which cannot questioned, but must 
accepted all who would And this the point: 
these inaccessible regions, valid many are, their inaccessibility 
provide refuge for less defensible beliefs, which, once placed within 
the precinct faith, are removed from question, presumably for- 
ever. 

The appeal faith has ever been used explain away the 
most absurd contentions. every schoolboy knows, was un- 
popular the time Columbus question the flatness the 
earth (although the Greeks had been perfectly content live 
sphere). Copernicus had narrow escape from excommunicaiton 
for advocating solar system that did not agree with Genesis. And, 
course, the Scopes trial Tennessee indicates that this particular 
brand narrowmindedness not extinct. Yet the orthodox position 
each instance quite defensible you are willing accept the 
statement that faith precedes understanding. Once Truth estab- 
lished, the suppression error sacred obligation. 

And the strictures so-called “faith” can applied with 
great effect men who claim monopoly truth, and therefore 
this duty eradicate error. Galileo’s time might “sin” 
question the church’s official position astronomy. Chapel Hill 
today might for pastor not have the Apostles’ Creed 
recited often enough his services. Today articles faith may 
economic and political well religious. 

American faith has gathered itself whole body doctrines, 
many which are utterly fallacious. Take the proposition that 
men are created equal.” hear it, memorize it, quote and frame 
our walls. were openly questioned any man public 
office would well begin reading the “help wanted” columns. 
Yet, unless qualified considerably, more foolish proposition could 
conceived. Obviously men are not equal size, intelligence, 
strength, education, physique, position, property wisdom. How- 
ever, this idea part the American faith—held philosophical 
starting point the man the street. question useless; who 
will listen? Yet, if, operating this principle, the majority our 
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electorate eventually replaces the order and dignity our civiliza- 
tion with montonous egalitarianism, will have only ourselves 
blame. 

have been thoroughly schooled the unquestionable 
superiority the “American way life” that large part 
our citizenry the economic and political beliefs supposedly attached 
thereto are sacred. one with good sense would criticize unless 
faith. Senator McCarthy, once this line drawn even implicitly, 
becomes avenging angel rather than demogogue, and charged 
with holy obligation suppress error economic and political 
faith. His refuge and his battle cry that protecting our 
“American way life” from communists.” 
People are loath question him and others who work within this 
grove almost religious sanctity, unless they with the utmost 
apology and agree with him “in course for which 
can, again, blame only ourselves. The uncritical jingoism have 
encouraged our schools, practice threatens overcome this 
case one the most eloquent reasons for genuine pride our 
country: equal justice and due process under law. 

there solution the problem unquestioning faith? Cer- 
tainly there are limits beyond which the liberty attack and criti- 
cize anything becomes harbinger anarchy. Disbelief and attacks 
time-tested institutions should certainly not encouraged 
among the uneducated. would absurd encourage men who 
stumble multiplication tables question the conclusions 
experienced physicists nuclear fission; hardly less absurd than 
asking child playing with his building blocks criticize Pestaloz- 
zian educational theory. 

But less obvious that the American search for faith 
falling into dangerous pit dogmatism, and that the average 
citizen does not learn respect questioning and criticizing 
his institutions and beliefs, will lose all contact with the truth 
seeks. there any one idea that seemingly repugnant the mass 
ideal this age mass-production and stereotyped thinking, and 
yet essential the continuance the civilization which 
part, the idea that independence thought and difference 
opinion are vital our intellectual sanity. Far from weakening us, 
our tolerance and respect for the multitude human ideas and insti- 
tutions the very skeleton and fiber any rights for the individual, 
well the lifeblood the wealth variety and color, order and 
beauty, elegance and diversity that make our civilization great. 
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Bjerknes 


Polemics 


Unmoved grace 
which denies desires, nothing consummate 
nothing consummate 


even the clumsy senses repeat nothing 
the same, distorting infinity ease the 


building dialogues the bone feeling moves 
imperceptibly without prolog, living 
shadows disintelligences, that’s all 


divined for imagined gods beyond the imagined walls 
whose delicious pastime invite our faith 
pick upon point and break off 


know the monotonous 
rhythm this stupid stage, cross bare 
and its uneasy intricacies, 
would not speak for 
the efficacy speech would not there 
fallen like frozen bird, dead— 


would not speak, nor would care 


for eternity rattling the end 
the heart’s, that little idiot 
who repeats anvil—tolling, which 


within the body idea itself, 
idea only, hidden entity with feeling 
that moves 
vague presences, like the light beneath 

the moon, 
like color unconscious before the moon 

deflects and abstractly absorbing 
always abrupt time, ideas being what they are 
erased disorder- 

delusive ordering, unmoved grace. 


Dunn 


Quantity Unknown 


The bell rang. Mr. Babcock put out his cigarette uneasily, 
picked his books from his empty, yawning wallbox, and joined 
the other masters moving out the masters’ room into the hall, 
strolling leisurely toward their classrooms through the rushing 
stream boys. Mr. Babcock sidestepped running boy, and started 
down the dark-panelled hall trying look leisurely his fellow 
faculty members and feeling hadn’t had any breakfast. 

His first day Macon Hall loomed front him con- 
sidered the prospect going for the first time his life into 
class twelve-year-old boys, sixth formers, and teaching them 
algebra. the foot the stairs gently twitched his tie that 
the little red fleurs-de-lis would come out evenly and symmetrically 
the his vest. What you couldn’t keep control them? 
kept thinking. What they ran amok and couldn’t stopped? 
What did you say them first? “Good morning”? Too abrupt. 
“Good morning, boys”? improvement; too affable and familiar. 
drew awful picture himself walking into the classroom 
and saying quavering, feeble voice, well, well, boys, good 
morning, I’m Babcock, your math teacher, now what are all 
your names?” The palm his hand sweated against the brand new 
mark book and math text was carrying. wished someone 
would tell him about his boys, tell him what do. wished 
were back bed, outside raking the fallen leaves. wished 
could anything except into that sixth form math class. For 
agonizing moment thought had forgotten how alge- 
bra; then made simple equation and found with relief that 
could solve it. was odd that ever since could remember 
his one desire had been teach boys’ school, and now that his 
desire had been realized was terrified. 

neared the head the stairs someone came behind 
him and said good morning. returned the greeting automatically, 
looking quickly and shyly the man: Mr. the French 
master. 

“Going help make those boys run football this after- 
noon, Babcock?” Mr. Wurtel had cheery voice. The surface his 
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face looked like unhardened concrete and the top his head was 
adorned with messy shock light hair. 

sir, there,” said Mr. Babcock with hollow heart- 
iness. Mr. Wurtel went briskly the stairs and Mr. Babcock 
noticed, sort counter-irritant his tension, what very 
large rear end the man had. 

the top the stairs and just around the corner, Mr. Bab- 
cock found Room the door open, buzz talk coming from the 
boys waiting for him the room. put commanding ex- 
pression his face could, and walked in. The boys stopped 
talking. When reached the desk put his books down. Now 
was the time say something. The boys were looking him in- 
tently, were especially fascinating animal zoo making 
rare excursion into broad daylight. couldn’t just silent this 
way; but the other hand couldn’t seem speak. put his 
pencil down beside the math book, put the mark book top the 
math book, picked the pencil, examined its point, and put 
down top the mark book. opened the desk drawer and 
shut it. looked the windows. There was nothing beyond them 
but the dormitories and the Dining Hall. was absolutely im- 
perative that start talking. looked the boys. All seven 
them were clustered the middle front the four five 
rows desks. Their expressions hadn’t changed; they still looked 
like visitors zoo. Mr. Babcock swallowed, although his mouth 
was dry. 

said, “I’m Mr. Babcock. I’m going teach 
you algebra.” thought heard one them murmur ‘pity’ but 
couldn’t certain. just make sure you’re all here,” con- 
tinued, and pulled the class list out the mark book. 

“Bennington?” 

sir.” 

“Joplin?” 

“Here, sir.” 

“Yes, Mr. Babcock looked up. Mawson was easy spot 
because all the others had turned look him. was small, red- 
headed, and stood out from the others his bright tweed jacket and 
vivid tie. held his hand. here,” said, showing 
vacancy his front teeth. There was reckless look his eye. 

just wanted know who the individualist was,” Mr. Bab- 
cock said drily, and regretted it. The boys snickered and Mawson 
flushed with embarrassed pride being the first draw blood. 
The new master must aloof and not too accommodating, thought 
Mr. Babcock, feeling alone against very heavy odds. Familiarity 
was death. Uneasily went with the roll. 
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When was finished, held his textbook. have 
copy this book? Stengal and Hadlin, Elementary Algebra? 
Good.” turned the blackboard; instantly someone made 
muttered comment and there was laugh. turned back and 
they were all looking him. was probably Mawson again, though 
not necessarily. turned the board again, found long piece 
chalk, and fingered it, facing the class. “All right, open your 
books page—ah—three. Let’s see, right the top there, you see 
that equation ‘5X equals 15’? Very well. Now the object algebra 
find answer mathematical problem when you have 
unknown. this case the unknown. Everyone understand 
that?” They were all silent watching him. “Don’t afraid ask 
questions. expect you to, you know. You really can’t learn any- 
thing without asking questions.” One shy hand the air. 

you have unknowns, sir?” 

that’s good question. Let ask you one. Why you 
math?” 

flunk didn’t,” put Mawson. Mr. Bab- 
cock, his knees the verge shaking, gave Mawson hard look, 
moving his eyes but not his head. The other boy went on. (He was 
blond, infantile, and looked quite unsure himself, but had 
noticeably large cranium). 

suppose you math get answer, sir.” 

right. the way, what’s yotr name?” 

“Bennington, sir.” 

“Well, Bennington, that answer your unknown. But you 
don’t know what the answer is, you call and you try and 
get one side the equals sign—you see the equals sign, don’t 
you?—and everything else, the answer, the other. See?” 

sir.” But Mawson’s hand was up. 

“Do you ever ride trains, sir?” Mr. Babcock sensed the 
approach impertinence, but was unable see from where. 

Mawson, sometimes,” said, fiddling with the 
chalk. 

“Well, sir, something went wrong with the engine and you 
didn’t know what was, could you call and make equator 
and find out what was?” Mr. Babcock thought, with sinking 
stomach, that already had his hands boy who was giving 
enough trouble warrant clamped down on. wondered 
what was his manner that made Mawson feel free 
fresh. also wondered how clamp down him. 

mean make equation out it?” asked. Mawson 
nodded, his eyes brightening. Mr. Babcock waved the chalk what 
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hoped was menacing way. “Mawson, I’m here teach you 
algebra, not mechanics. That sort question isn’t the sort meant 
when said you were ask questions. think you know that. 
also think you know the answer your question.” thought that 
would deal with Mawson effectively, for the time being anyway. 
But felt the same time that was losing control. The germ 
panic, the panic knew would ruin him, was growing inside his 
chest, and tried pick the trend his thought again. 

the equation the top page three, equals 15...” 
voice said quite clearly, ““You’ve already said that.” looked 
around sternly. They were all laughing. His knees almost started 
shaking again. Silly fools! People under twenty never seemed 
know exactly what was they were doing, Mr. Babcock thought 
from his lofty height twenty-seven. These boys would just have 
stamped on, because this kind behavior could further. 
Their laughter his expense seemed place his career teacher 
deadly jeopardy. 

“Gentlemen,” began evenly, girding his trembling nerves 
about him. sudden hush fell. you think that be- 
cause I’m new here don’t know how handle boys, don’t know 
what with boys who get out line, you’re quite wrong. I’ve 
had good deal experience with boys.” tried desperately 
think some plausible experience that could cite glibly case 
Mawson should rash enough ask for proof. Not sound came 
from any them. They looked docile—even cowed this very 
young looking, soft spoken man who knew just what with 
boys who got out line. Suddenly Mr. Babcock felt safe. 

finished the class with more trouble from anyone except 
Mawson, though the latter did nothing overt except look down his 
nose derisively intellectual way. When the bell rang the end 
the class gave them assignment and they left rather quietly. 

the last one went out the door and joined the chattering 
mob the hall, Mr. Babcock wondered what was about that 
little speech that had quelled them so. had said practically 
nothing, and hadn’t even been sure what was saying. must 
have been the tone voice, the look the eye. felt relaxed 
and satisfied now. The first class was accomplished: was 
teacher. had placed them under his thumb and had even gotten 
them oriented into the mysteries algebra. That boy Mawson 
would bear watching, though. Surprising how fresh was, how 
damned impertinent, the very first class new school. 
was the sort, Mr. Babcock imagined, who usually went astray some- 
where, ended wrong and was memorable only for being misfit. 
Perhaps would have cause remember Mawson some day. 
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Well—his teaching career had begun. swept his books 
lightly off the desk into his hand and went jauntily out into the hall. 


Mr. Babcock walked out morning chapel into sluggish, 

grey, February day with slush the ground and wet sting the 

air, and, pulling his jacket closer around his middle-aged front, 

hurried along the icy path into the School Building. Life, felt, 

was synonymous with misery. Things had not been going badly 

years. Last week one boy had been caught smoking and two had 

broken bounds. Most his third form math class had flunked 

simple test logarithms yesterday. one had sung well chapel 

this morning either; the voices had sounded harsh and lifeless. 

addition, his wife was having some silly female argument with the 

headmaster’s wife, and his daughter was being just maddening 

nine-year-old with the flu can be. And the headmaster him- 

self had flatly refused Mr. Babcock’s suggestion that the boys 

allowed skate the hockey rink Saturday nights. Two 

three flood lights wouldn’t too expensive and would give the 

boys something beneficial besides going the movies the 

assembly hall sitting around playing bridge. But Old King George 

wouldn’t hear it. What truly grim chore life is, thought Mr. 

Babcock gloomily entered the masters’ room smoke some 
more half-finished cigar before classes. 

lit the cold cigar butt, dropped ashes the new rug (the 
old one had finally been replaced after fifteen years and 
glanced distastefully out the far window the room, seeing nothing 
but snow—snow piled the sides the paths; sodden snow criss- 
crossed with the asymmetrical tracks snowball-warring boys; 

heavy snow sitting the roofs the buildings. Across the road 
the other side the valley there was nothing see except the 
deathly grey thick, leafless woods. What foul place Macon Hall 
spend winters in, or, fact, spend any time all, 
thought. turned his wallbox and stumbled over the carved 
chest that Mr. Spindle, the geography and architecture master, had 
put against the wall. Damn stupid chest. After spending seventeen 
commendable years school, raged inwardly, might just 
seem that man would entitled enough respect have 
silly chest moved when asked kindly that done. But no. 
Silly Spindle was not dissuaded. Mr. Babcock rifled through 
the unorganized mass books and papers his wallbox looking for 
the newspaper. wasn’t there. Damn silly fool thing, muttered, 
and kicked Spindle’s chest. 

The other masters began drifting into the room twos 

threes, lighting their pipes and cigarettes, and talking. Their voices 
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sounded dispirited. Even Mr. Wurtel’s face seemed greyer than 
ever. Why does have plant his big fat stern right the middle 
the table? thought Mr. Babcock. 

Then the bell rang. took his mark book from the table 
where had left the night before, made half-hearted attempt 
brush yesterday’s chalk dust from his sleeve, and walked out the 
masters’ room. All the people earth are foul, thought with 
utter finality, walked down the hall. 

But when reached the stairs wondered why felt that 
way. Things had been bad before and hadn’t felt this mean. 
There had been, for instance, that awful time six (or was seven?) 
years ago, right before Christmas, when there was blizzard and 
all the electricity was off just when had four sets exams 
correct. hadn’t felt half bad then did now. was ex- 
tremely irritating not able figure out why you felt bad. 

entered Room with chip his shoulder that was 
quite willing knock off himself, speak. 

“Quiet,” said the door, and the hum talk ceased. 
glanced briefly around the brightly lit roomful third formers and 
immediately noticed empty seat. Gadsby?” demand- 
curtly one particular, striding the desk. 

“In the infirmary, sir,” said voice. 

wrong with him this time?” 

got the flu, sir.” Mr. Babcock grunted unpleasantly 
and pulled the test papers out his mark book. 

these out, Sellinger,” said boy the front row, 
and Sellinger rose slowly. “Well, come on, boy, come on!” 
shook the papers his outstretched hand. Sellinger jumped and 
started distributing them. you failed,” said Mr. Babcock 
darkly, and turned the blackboard. groan apprehension 
came from the class and whirled around, chalk hand. “Stop 
making that silly noise!” barked, and turned back the board. 
“Your trouble was your interpolation,” said, swiftly writing 
five-figure number, and launched himself into rapid, concise ex- 
planation the enigmas the four-place tables. 

When had finished writing his way through the sample 
problem, turned around. boy the second row was facing 
the back, holding mid-air paper dart poised for flight. There 
was tense silence. The boy, feeling instinctively that something 
was wrong, boys engaged criminal activities often do, turned 
around and froze with horror met Mr. Babcock’s outraged 
gaze. went deep red, looked the dart was still holding 
aloft, put the dart down, and turned yellowy white. “You may 
leave, Hendricks,” said Mr. Babcock, fists clenched keep from 
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throttling the boy the spot. Hendricks picked his books, 
dropping his pencil and throwing frightened glance Mr. Bab- 
cock retrieved it, and walked sadly out the room, martyred. 
Mr. Babcock turned the board and dashed off number 
random. “Solve for the square root. You have five minutes. Take 
out Hendricks,” commanded. wasn’t fair, but didn’t 
feel fair. looked the class: they were all busily scribbling and 
running their fingers down the columns the log table. Stupid 
boys. 

But then occurred him that they were not really stupid: 
just blind—blind because they didn’t realize how they were blessed 
and was cursed. Those boys were free people, unweighted with 
the chains responsibility. They could into the village two days 
week and buy sodas the drug store replacements for their 
private larders. They could the music shop and sit the 
booths playing records and smoking surreptitious cigarettes; they 
could even the movies. Some the older ones, first formers, 
went Miss Viking’s Academy response the strange ado- 
lescent chemistry within them. They had something look forward 
to, these boys—each had whole life look forward to. 

I’m tied stake, thought Mr. Babcock miserably, I’m caged 
behind bars. couldn’t the things his boys did. had stay 
the school and correct tests, put with the headmaster and Spindle 
and Wurtel, check the boys here and out there attendance 
lists, and stare forever their silly faces. hardly ever went shop- 
ping, saw lights and cars and strangers. The fetters had been 
tightening him and had not known the sensation. 

There was knock; the door opened and man walked in. All 
the boys looked up. “You have three minutes,” Mr. Babcock said 
ominously and they all looked down, still watching the strange man 
covertly from under their eyebrows. Mr. Babcock moved toward the 
man, who was standing the door smiling pleasantly—and then 
‘lash remembered him. was Mawson. The red hair had faded 
somewhat, and the face was slightly creased, but that old look his 
eye was still there. After all these years still seemed say, “Come 
on, let’s something exciting. Something really bad.” Mr. Babcock 
smiled and held out his hand. 

“Well, hello, Bill, hello. Nice see you back again, boy.” 

“Hello, Mr. Babcock. Nice see you, sir. was just going 
and thought stop and look things again.” 

“Well, that’s fine, just fine.” guided Mawson the elbow 
empty seat the back the room. “It’s been long time, 
murmured. you been doing? How’s the world 
treating you?” 
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complain, sir.” Mawson opened well-pressed overcoat 
sat down, showing expensive-looking suit underneath it. 
got junior partnership Belldark and Stoning. Textiles, you 
know. New York.” Mr. Babcock smiled thinly. 

fine,” said. all right for yourself, are you?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s pretty good setup. Got house out Connecti- 
cut—about three quarters hour from the office train. Not 
too close, not too far. Wife loves there. Much better than walking 
the circle the School Building, eh? How’s old Room 

oing?” 

“Room all right. The boys still come and the boys still go. 
Some them even have much trouble with logarithms you 
had,” added with mock acidity, remembering how Mawson used 
sit this very room late the afternoon struggling with num- 
bers. “Well, I’ve got get this test finished off.” Mr. Babcock 
walked back the desk. 

“All right, Sellinger, collect,” said. Sellinger started around 
the room, dragging papers out from under the feverishly working 
pencils his classmates. When the papers were deposited the 
desk, Mr. Babcock said, gesturing over their heads, “This Bill 
Mawson, boys. used teach him math this very room seven- 
teen years ago.” The class turned toward Mawson with the wonder- 
ing adoration that boys show graduate, one who has come 
out whole the end the long grind. Mr. Babcock regained their 
attention starting solve the blackboard the problem had 
just given them. But his mind was not mathematics; was 
Mawson. 

Why could not have what Mawson had? thought bitterly, 
Why could not have that freedom—be man the world, and 
places and see things? Mawson was somebody, man who did 
things, who mastered situations. 

And what was his old math teacher? Still math teacher, only 
old now the stricter sense the word, living with his family 
section dormitory—six rooms. His life was anchored 
fifty acre school, off the country, separated from everything. 
walked across the lawn get work; his waking hours were 
devoted unresponsive adolescents; never had anything 
which could say proudly, did that; that work art, that 
building, that job.” couldn’t say, the way Mawson probably 
could, negotiated that contract.” 

finished explaining the problem and looked around. Maw- 
son rose and went quietly the door. 

see you, sir,” said. waved the boys and was 
gone. 


When the class ended, Mr. Babcock did not follow the boys 


downstairs. There was chance that might see Mawson, and 
did not want to, for would exposing himself what 
might have been. The fetters were long welded now, and self-torture 
was pointless. Mawson had left him behind and bounded away into 
his wonderful world trains and offices, streets and people, life 
and activity easily deer hurdles fence, and there was nothing 
that could done about it. Slowly, Mr. Babcock sat down the 
desk and started correcting the boys’ tests. Outside began snow 
again. 

that last morning June, Mr. Babcock mounted the stairs 
Room with the unobtrusive gait the aged. missed the old, 
worn pine stair treads which had been replaced with new, sharp- 
edged, fireproof ones. The older ones had been softer walk on, 
thought. fact, that school was hardly what used all, 
what with the changes made—new paint many the walls, 
fire escapes, ivy pruned off the brick buildings, even new head- 
master. wondered what final words could give the boys, 
what could say show his feelings about everything was leav- 
ing behind. would not fair say nothing, since all his boys, 
knew, were rather proud being the last class the senior 
master. Yet, the other hand, would extremely difficult 
say anything that would not sound trite and sentimental. had 
been teaching first formers, boys seventeen and eighteen, for some 
years now, and was quite aware how quickly they saw through 
anything that even approached nostalgia. what said was sor- 
rowful, they would embarrassed and would resent being wept 
on, were, and those forty-seven years would end failure— 
small one, sure, for how one said goodbye was little im- 
portance compared with what one did before saying it. But Mr. 
Babcock had grown more and more perfectionist time went by, 
and now felt irritated and uncomfortable things weren’t just 
so: started right, done right, ended right. had started right 
Macon Hall, had always done right far knew (he had, 
few occasions, been gratified with parental praise his teaching) 
and now was the time when must end right. 

But when was almost the top the stairs, stopped 
abruptly. thought the triviality actually saying goodbye, 
and the much greater importance what was saying goodbye 
to. Obviously was saying goodbye Macon the boys, all 
the other masters, the routine that had become peaceful and com- 
forting year piled year. But there was something else. 
course there were material things say goodbye to, like his wallbox 
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the newly-panelled masters’ room, venerable wallbox, now 
orderly collection old books, old exams, homework and test 
papers from years back; would leave the table with the many 
coats varnish that always headed the Dining and his 
little house down near the infirmary, where his daughter’s wedding 
reception had been held, where his wife had died the year before 
last, and where had written his excellent outlines geometry for 
his classes. True, would leave all that behind, but something else, 
too, something intangible the tip his mind’s tongue; something, 
struck him, that had not been able figure out for years, 
though had never thought something say goodbye to. 
was it? would not come; the idea would not form his 
ead. 

continued the stairs, went slowly around the corner, and 
arrived the door Room just the bell was ringing. 

entered quietly, shut the door, and walked the desk. 
put his book down the left side it, placed his pencil and his 
piece chalk neatly beside the book; took his watch out his 
vest pocket and positioned carefully the middle the desk, 
piling the fine chain right the winding knob; then sat down 
and folded his old, thin hands the desk, the left over the right 
hide the little finger that had never straightened out after 
his arthritis. settled his rimless spectacles firmly his nose and 
looked slowly around the twenty boys who would soon become 
men. had say something and wanted apply directly 
them all, both group and individuals; but would never 
said how much cared about them many words. 
could not put directly, but could imply his feeling. could 
intimate his concern for each these boys individually, each the 
faces that had bent over his painstakingly prepared trigonometry 
problems all that year. 

“Gentlemen,” began, and his voice sounded frayed. 
men, since this the last class before the exam, and since think you 
are all well reviewed, all each you need this morning 
answer one question. When you have answered correctly you may 
go. First, has anyone any questions ask None? Then may 
say while you are all here that you have been good and attentive 
class, and have enjoyed teaching you very much.” looked from 
them the back wall the room thinking that that little speech 
was the same one had been giving the end the year for many 
years now, and that his voice was intimation the fact that 
this had been the last time would ever say it. 

“Brady,” went on, addressing boy the side the room, 
“if you have right triangle, a-b-c, the right angle one acute 


angle what the formula for sine A?” 


over side sir.” 

“Thank you, Brady, you may go. Good luck.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Brady, and left. 

“Caldwell, true, not, that the triangle just described, 
the cosecant side over side a?” 

sir, it’s not.” 

“What the cosecant Caldwell?” 

over side sir.” 

“Thank you, Caldwell, you may go. well the exam.” 

“Yes sir. Thank you sir.” 

would you inclined say that the same triangle 
the cotangent would more less than And went 
down the list, trying strike each boy’s particular weak point, try- 
ing make each question seem practical and personal the same 
time, that every one the boys would know had been spe- 
cifically remembered the last minute, and yet not pointed out 
everyone else. thought had succeeded. 

After the last one had gone, Mr. Babcock replaced his watch 
his pocket, collected his books and started downstairs. had 
finished now—no, not quite finished. There were eighteen minutes 
left according his watch. Eighteen minutes left class and 
one left teach but the teacher. wondered again what was 
had been trying think coming the stairs. Something else 
leave behind. What was it? was elusive, such fugitive 
thought, but seemed were extremely important too. His 
mind just couldn’t strike it. 

would down his house now, and put his books away 
—the walk the warm sun would pleasant—and then sit the 
lawn and read the paper until the first bell for lunch. boy greeted 
him respectfully the bottom the stairs and answered with 
the benevolent nod and wink that was familiar everyone. went 
out the front door the School Building, under the elm trees 
(planted the class and now giving quite adequate 
and started around the circle. 

But had only taken few steps when man got out long, 
sleek car parked the side the driveway and came toward him 
with his hand out. 

“Mr. Babcock,” said, Mr. Babcock.” Mr. Babcock 
looked the man curiously. Who, what name, what familiar face? 

Mawson, sir,” said the man, still holding out his hand. Bill 
Mawson. Stoutish now, his hair thinned, looking rather important 
that double-breasted suit. 

Bill Mawson. Never expected see you here. Quite 
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surprise, quite surprise. How are you?” 

“Very well, thank you, sir. just came back for graduation. 
heard you were retiring.” 

all got now pack and clear out,” said 
Mr. Babcock with quiet laugh. are things with you, Bill? 
the textile business?” Odd that should able remember 
that. 

“Yes, sir, still the old wool trade. Got elected president 
the firm two years ago.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” said Mr. Babcock, “very fine indeed.” 
Mawson looked like the president something. 

put some show for the boys the office, 
course,” continued Mawson. deal responsibility. Have 
send secretary out for cigars sometimes, just let know 
who’s the top. You’re senior master now, aren’t you, sir? Pretty 
well gotten the top yourself, haven’t you?” 

they made senior master four years ago after Mr. 
Wurtel died. It’s just title course. Doesn’t mean teach math 
any better than any one else.” Queer contrast: that little boy who 
used drop water bombs out windows, sending his secretary out 
for cigars. probably spent his time telling someone get Phila- 
delphia the phone, too, something that sort. Have make 
impressive telephone calls the president business firm. 
Mawson chortled heartily. 

“Funny you should mention math,” said. was just telling 
Commins, head man, the other day, ‘Commins,’ said, wonder 
how I’d ever able check these reports properly old Bab- 
old math teacher, Mr. Babcock, hadn’t taught how think 
like mathematician.’ That’s what said him, and agreed. 
couldn’t where now didn’t know how math, sir.” 
Mr. Babcock gave his spectacles minute adjustment. Mawson cer- 
tainly was big man with his car and his cigars and his reports. 
undoubtedly had big house and vacation spot and paid tre- 
mendous taxes. Mawson seemed take the thought right out 
his head. 

sir,” said, hooking his thumbs his jacket pockets, 
figure what’s the bank and what’s not. Just joined fishing club 
Maine few months ago. Fees are pretty stiff, course, but it’s 
worth it. Lot really important men belong it. figured the 
other day that average salmon cost nine dollars pound. Pity 
can’t take that out taxes, and keeps wife from having 
her own car, too, but you know—business business.” 

know what you mean, Bill,” said Mr. Babcock, and 
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looked down the driveway. Business was business, and business was 
fishing lodge, limousine, the club car the commuting train, 
and expensive cigars. 

“The routine gets you down sometimes,” Mawson said heavily. 
course things like that tangle South America—sometimes 
wonder it’s worth the trouble. man down Buenos Aires 
was having trouble with the customs, and you 

But Mr. Babcock’s mind ceased focus Mawson’s business 
troubles and began wander back. was funny meeting Mawson 
the third time like this. seemed complete the circuit, somehow, 
just like equation. Just like equals the first, the im- 
portant one, the important class. the unknown, the point where 
you didn’t know where you were what do. 15, the end, the 
bridge the answer. Answer? What was the answer? Why there 
was, course, and Mr. Babcock found had pinpointed that 
little intangible thought that had evaded him the stairs. 

vaguely remembered little boy his first class (what was 
his name? began with Ben—something. was diplomat 
now), Mawson’s class, come think it, who had said with 
much truth that you did math just get answer. The only 
reward was answer. You lived your life get answer, get 
reply yourself. Mr. Babcock had lived push the starter 
young boys’ minds; some them turned out Mawsons; but some 
them turned out Benningtons. That was what was leaving behind 
—his answer. 

and Mawson parted cordially, wishing each other the best 
luck, and Mr. Babcock started along the driveway his house. 

There really hadn’t been any need make speech the 
boys, thought. The boys understood—most them. occurred 
him afterthought that perhaps, for forty-seven years, the 
boys had always understood. 


Book Reviews 


The Gentle Insurrection, Doris 
Betts. New York: Putnam, 1954. 
$3.50. 

one did not know that Doris 
Betts was senior here Chapel Hill, 
that Gentle Insurrection was her 
first published book, one would say 
without hesitation that she was re- 
cognized author long years’ stand- 
ing, for such the quality her 


writing—wise, acutely observant, 
funny spots, compellingly serious 
others. this collection twelve 
remarkable short stories, Mrs. Betts 
portrays the ordinary man, and how 
understood. 

Mrs. Betts’ picture the common 
man painted accurately that 
becomes unusual. the man who 
never understood his father; the girl 
who backs out elopement; the 
white woman who feels ill ease with 
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negroes. These and the many other 
people Mrs. Betts writes about her 
plotless but curiously engrossing 
stories give the reader feeling 
generality—that the characters are 
not only individuals but representative 
all us; they are lost crowd 
and inimitable when taken alone. 

The book’s main theme the dif- 
ficulty people have communicating 
with each other, and how, their 
own insurrections (gentle ones), they 
rebel quietly, bloodlessly, strangely, 
life their fellow-men attempt 
regain what they have lost not 
being understood. all twelve stories 
this theme developed with outstand- 
ing success, the most notable example 
being ‘Family Album’, which portrays 
tyrannical old man whose chief aim 
life seems remain perpetu- 
ally angry everything. 

The Gentle Insurrection book 
about the reader, couched terms 
other people. hope Doris Betts will 
continue the future tell about 
ourselves, for she seems know every 
one intimately, and what 
more interesting read about than 
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The Conquest Mount Everest, 
Sir John Hunt. New York: 
Dutton. 1954. $6.00. 


Sir John Hunt, the leader the 
British expedition Everest 1953, 
wrote The Conquest Mount Ever- 
est shortly after returned from his 
victory, and did less than 
month. Naturally, this short time 
created masterpiece. Certainly 
the book has many weaknesses. For 
the layman, there are too many un- 
explained technicalities mountain- 
climbing make the reading enjoy- 
able, even understandable times. 
There marked lack virility 
Hunt’s writing. gives the facts 
cut and dried—nothing more. 

But let not stop here. For the 


conquest Mount Everest more 
than simply the story group 
wild-blooded men who went out and 
climbed tall mountain. Indeed, the 
feat far transcends the tremendous 
physical travail and courage re- 
quired. The climbing Mount 
Everest has always been goal. Since 
1921, bands men have set out 
periodically try their hands 
scaling it. less than three times 
men have stood within thousand feet 
the summit, only forced back 
fatigue and bad weather. number 
bold lives have been claimed the 
treacherous icefalls and winds the 
hitherto enigmatic peak. And so, when 
Sir Edmund Hillary and Tenzing, his 
Sherpa (or native guide), planted the 
flags Nepal and Great Britain 
Everest’s summit May 29, 1953, 
was the fulfillment dreams cen- 
turies and the mighty efforts the 
past two generations. 

The preparations for the expedition 
occupied almost the whole Hunt’s 
time from November, 1952, until 
early February, 1953. 
wracking wecks were required mas- 
ter the tallest mountains. And yet 
Hillary writes the final chapter de- 
scribing this superb attainment with 
the same dry, British understatement 
that has characterized the entire book. 

And why did twelve British Jasons 
obscure corner the earth 
climb this mountain? This their 
answer: “Because it’s there.” our 
atom-haunted age heartening 
know that men still climb mountains 
they are there.” 

Hunt closes with eloquence far 
surpassing the bulk the book: 


And there are many opportunities 
for adventure, whether they 
sought among the hills, the 
air, upon the sea, the bowels 
the earth, the ocean 
bed; and there always the moon 
reach... 
Yes—there always the moon. 
Graves, Jr. 
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